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Startling New Novel— 

The Day The Century Ended 






The bread and pastries are still warm from the oven as 
Rodger Smith, route man for the nation's largest home- 
delivery bakery, loads up for his daily call on 280 hungry 
customers. "It's strictly a battle against time ail day," says 
Rodger. But a hustler like this family man can thereby make 
between $6,000 and $7,000 a year. You'll find more on 
the Smiths if you'll turn to page 64. 
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You may draw social 
security while working 



• Get the most from 
Government Bonds 


• Some railroaders 
collect 2 pensions 


In this space each month the author will give spécifie information on your money problems—insur- 
ance, investments, bomwing, disability payments, unemployment insurance, money management, 
Social Security, vétérans’ benefits, etc. Unfortunately, he cannot manage individual replies, but will 
answer questions that affect many people. Address him at Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


A ter 18 years of living under a Social Security 
System designed to protect them when they 
retire or when the family breadwinner dies, many 
Americans are seriously misinformed and un- 
informed about their rights. Older people and dis- 
abled workers similarly hâve little idea of where to 
find the help that’s waiting for them. 

This is the inescapable and disturbing fact 
revealed by over 400 letters we received after publi¬ 
cation of the article on Social Security last January. 
We’ve had letters from servicemen from Munich to 
the Far East and up to the rank of colonel asking 
about their relation to Social Security; letters from 
as far away as Alaska asking about réhabilitation 
for disabled workers; questions from doctors and 
social workers who hâve to advise others, and ap- 
peals for advice from civil service workers. 

A number of people are entitled to benefits 
which they haven’t been receiving and we hope 
we’ve started them on the way. A number of older 
men and widows, in some cases with dépendent 
children, who did not realize they were eligible for 
payments, hâve now, we hope, visited their local 
Social Security offices. Others, who had failed to 
take advantage of their opportunity to get crédit 
for future benefits, now at least hâve some idea of 
what to do to gain the precious asset of Social Se¬ 
curity protection, and in some cases, of how to in- 
crease its value. The need for information on 
workmen’s compensation is similarly acute. 

It will not be possible to answer further letters 
directly—our letter-answering forces hâve had to 


run up the white flag in the face of such urgent de- 
mand. But this same dernand has led us to start 
this column in which, each month, we will answer 
those of your questions that pose a general problem 
or expose a situation affecting a large group of peo¬ 
ple. Nor will we confine these answers to Social 
Security, although that will of course be includéd. 
What we aim to do is give help on ail your prob¬ 
lems which center around money. 

We won’t tell you how to earn more, but we 
will give you tips on insurance, money management, 
pensions, investments, borrowing, disability pay¬ 
ments, unemployment insurance. In answering 
your questions we will, of course, get help from So¬ 
cial Security, Railroad Retirement, Vétérans’ Ad¬ 
ministration and other agencies, as well as private 
investment, insurance and économie experts. And 
we’ll level with you; we sell no man’s package. So 
watch this column for information that will apply 

Earnings While Gctting llenefils 

“You say you lose part of your payments on the 
amount eartied over $1200 a year. Does this mean 
that if 1 am 65 and still working I can draw some 
Social Security?" 

—R.L., Topeka, Ka,n. 

Answer: It may. It would be wise for peo¬ 
ple drawing benefits to understand the new rule 
governing how much they can earn without forfeit- 
ing benefits since a few dollars of additional earn- 
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ings may lose you a whole month’s payments. I£ 
you earn between $1200.01 and $1280, you lose one 
month’s payments; if between $1280.01 and $1860, 
two months, and so on. If you earn over $2080 you 
get no payments at ail. But here’s a helpful excep¬ 
tion to the rule: you will not lose payments for any 
month in which you earn less than $80 in wages or 
are not actively engaged in self-employment. Thus, 
if you had a temporary job, in which you earned, 
say, $400 a month for four months, but the rest ol' 
the year did not earn over $79.99 in each month, 
you would lose only four months of payments re- 
gardless of how much you earned for the year. Note 
that if a man loses his payment because of extra 
earnings, his wife does too (unless she is drawing 
payments from lier own account). But in the case 
of a widow with dépendent children, the youngsters 
would still get their payments even if the mother 
lost hers. 

How lo Hsindle *'E" Bonds 

“I buy a Government ‘E’ bond a month. This 
is my way of protecting my fatnily against any emer- 
gencies. If we ever do hâve to cash in bonds, should 
we cash in the latest ones or the older ones?” 

—J. L., Portland, Ore. 

Anawer: Always cash in the most recent "E” 
bonds first, to protect the higher interest rate the 
older ones are earning. “E” bonds that are held to 
maturity earn you 3 percent on your investment. 
But the average during the first five years is only 
about I14 per cent; during the second five, about 
414. In fact, for this reason money you want easily 
available or plan to use soon, ought to be cached in 
savings banks and associations, which nowadays pav 
close to 3 percent, since you won’t get the adver- 
tised 3 percent on the bonds unless you do hold 
them almost 10 years. But for long-range savings, 
“E” bonds hâve some advantages: automatic sav¬ 
ings plan, no risk. 

Protecting Unemployment Benefits 

“You say some wage-earners are not aware of 
their unemployment insurance rights. The men I 
work with, and myself, hâve never been clear on 
whether a man is eut ofj from unemployment in¬ 
surance if he refuses a job because of low pay.” 

-li. !.. D„ Grand Rapids, Midi. 

Ansiwr: This question is often a source of 
friction between unemployment insurance offices 
and claimants, and sometimes the misunderstand- 
ings lead to loss of benefits. So it’s wise to know the 
rule to protect yourself. Each State has its own 
administrative rules, but Fédéral law States that the 
State cannot deny a wage-earner payments for refus- 
ing to accept a job if wages, hours or other condi¬ 
tions are substantially poorer than those prevailing 
for similar work in the area. It’s wise to read the 
information on your own state’s law prepared by 


your State employment security office or your union; 
to keep a record of dates of employment, earnings 
and employers, and to file a claim promptly if you 
lose your job. 

Railroader-s Benefits 

"On account of réduction of forces, I may be 
working under Social Security during slack railroad 
employment. What would my status be if I were 
recalled to railroad service? I know of no Social 
Security crédits that I may hâve, but expect to 
check on this.’’ 

-M.D.M., Wymore, Neb. 

Ansirvr: Many railroad workers hâve this 
problem of dual coverage under both Social Security 
and the Railroad Retirement plan. Here’s the rule 
governing benefits: If you hâve 120 months of rail¬ 
road service, you and your family will get payments 
from the Railroad Retirement plan. But if you 
hâve less than 120 months of rail w'ork by the time 
you retire or die, your railroad crédits will be trans- 
ferred to Social Security and benefits will be paid 
by the Social Security Administration. 

Now here’s a significant point every railroader 
should know: If you hâve enough time in both rail 
and non-rail employment you can collect both rail 
and Social Security retirement payments. That is, 
you need both the 120 months of rail service, and 
the number of calendar quarters required for Social 
Security. Take a hypothetical character named 
John, who reached his fiftieth birthday the first hait 
of 1955. John works for a railroad now but before 
that worked eight years in a non-rail job. Thus he 
has 32 quarters but needs 38. He can get the other 
six by working on the side under Social Security 
even if he earns only $50 a quarter—less than four 
bucks a week. This would assure him at least a 
minimum Social Security pension as well as rail 
benefits. 

Railroaders (or anyone else) can find out how' 
much Social Security crédit they hâve accumulated 
in non-rail jobs by writing to the Social Security 
Administration, Candler Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md., 
stating name, address, birth date and Social Security 
number. 

At 72. >o Limit 

"My father is 74. Being self-employed, he 
never paid into Social Security until a few years ago. 
I hâve questioned his paying after reaching 65 and 
he doesn't know exactly why he pays. Is he entitled 
to benefits now? And is he to continue payments?’’ 

—J.A.V., State College, Pa. 

Answvr: Once anyone reaches 72 he can col¬ 
lect Social Security no matter what he earns (wheth¬ 
er self-employed or on a job). Your father should 
apply now 7 . He will also get some back payments. 
However, even while collecting benefits he still 
must pay the Social Security tax on any earnings. 
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Editor’s 
Note: 

If you’re anything like we are, the thing 
that gives you even more trouble than your kids, 
your car and your bowling score is—money. You 
can’t live with it and you can’t live without it—a 
phrase we just made up. It can also be applied to 

So that’s why we asked Sidney Margolius to 
start the question-and-answer column you’ll find up 
front in this issue. The idea is, he’ll get you the 
low-down on anything about your money—its use 
(misuse?), saving, investment, handling—that’s puz- 
zling you. Whole thing started when he did the 
article about Social Security in the January issue 
and rashly offered to answer questions about your 
particular cases. He got swamped—but was able to 
tell some readers how to go about collecting 
amounts up to $1,000-2,000 which were due them. 

The hundreds of letters we received indicated 
there’s a pretty substantial need for information in 
this field. So we worked out the idea for the column 
in an attempt to meet that need—or paît of it. We 
simply can’t answer ail questions, unfortunately— 
Margolius hasn’t the time, what with ail his other 
chores—but he will answer those which bear on 
matters which millions of people should know 
about. Like vétérans’ rights and benefits, or rail- 
road retirement plans, or disability payments, or 
insurance. So write him about your problems—if 
it’s a real emergency he’ll answer anyway, even 
though he doesn’t hâve the time. 

Another thing you’ll notice this month is 
that Bob McCormick has changed the name and 
widened the scope of his fishing column. Bob com- 
pleted a year of Angler’s Almanac and it looked as 
though he was going to be repeating himself a good 
bit if he continued it the same way. So he has 
broadened the column to include other outdoor 
activities as well as fishing, and to give tips and ad- 
vice on new tricks and new equipment which he, 
as an expert, cornes across. To fit this scheme he’s 
changed the title to Man Outdoors, and you’ll find 
it on page 51. As you’ll see, he’s kept the essential 
idea and title of Angler’s Almanac in a shortened 

When a new writer cornes along who seems 
exceptionally good, we try to get his stories for you. 


Sometimes we succeed. So this month we give you 
Francis Irby Gwaltney, whose “The Day the Cen- 
tury Ended” is our book-lengther. It’s his first sale 
to a magazine, his second novel, and seems destined 
to create quite a stir in the literary boondocks. It 
has already been bought by the movies. 

Gwaltney wrote the book in a hundred hôtel 
rooms in Arkansas and Louisiana after he’d finished 
his day’s work as a traveling man for J. B. Lippin¬ 
cott, the publishers. To do this consistently enough 
to finish a long novel requires a kind of self-disci¬ 
pline that leaves us always slightly aghast, immense- 
îy respectful, and feeling somewhat inferior. 

Gwaltney, who insists he has “no color,” worked 
his way through junior high school as a janitor in 
the Gem movie theater in Charleston, Arkansas; 
through high school as a projectionist in the same 
theater. He was a dogface in the Pacific for about 
18 months, which gave him the background for the 
présent novel. He’s married, has a daughter, three, 
is generally considered an overly-fond father and 
glories in it. 

Fcllow who wrote the current Men You 
Never Know is John Kord Lagemann. There’s a 
picture of him around here somewhere with his 
beagle, Socco, who had just told him one of his 
favorite shaggy man stories. Picture was taken by 



John’s son, Kord, which may account for the fact 
that John has been slightly scalped. 

This is the first time John has appeared in 
Bluebook though, as one of the country’s best free- 
lance writers, he’s been in most of the other top 
magazines, including our two sisters, McCall’s and 
Redbook. With his wife and two sons, John lives 
in a part of New York City known as Spuyten 
Duyvil, “which is Hollandaise for In Spite of the 
Devil—not a bad motto for free-lance writers.” 

John grew up in Quincy, Illinois, in the days 
“when the Sound of the calliope from the excursion 
boats carried way back beyond the town and 
brought everybody down to the foot of Hampshire 
Street to marvel at the great sway-back river mon- 
sters.” He’s still a little nostalgie for it. —A. F. 
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52 pay checks every year. The scheme is attacked by both labor and 
management, but the workers like it. Here’s an impartial report on the plan. 


Y or don't know Hugo Innés and chances are 
you never will, but what he’s saying has con¬ 
sidérable meaning for you these days as labor faces 
capital in a mighty showdown battle. He’s talking 
over a cup of coffee in a plant cafétéria in Mil- 

“Those were rough times,” Hugo says with a 
trace of a foreign accent still in his speech. “Back 


in the 30’s, those were really rough times. 1 worked 
in the treeing department then. You put the shoes 
on a tree and wash off the dirt and then you iron 
out the wrinkles. That’s treeing. 

"Maybe I’d get three days work one week 
and the whole next week, I'm laid off. I’d take 
home about §18, every two weeks. It was no 
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One issue stands out above ail others in these 
negotiations, an issue which dominâtes labor’s 
1955 horizons: the guaranteed annual wage. It is 
a colossal subject and a colossal debate. 

On the one side stand the labor unions and 
they say: 

Take Joe Brady, factory worker. Joe has a 
wife and three kids. Joe and his family hâve to 
eat regularly, pay rent regularly, send money to the 
gas company, electric company, phone company, 
oil company and perhaps finance company regu¬ 
larly. Why in the name o£ common sense shouldn’t 
Joe, and millions like him, be assured of working 
regularly and thus getting paid regularly? 

Why should Joe face the spectre of seasonal lay- 
offs and shutdowns, with no money coming in, when 
his expenses keep right on? Families must live the 
year round, mustn’t they? Well, why shouldn’t 
workers be guaranteed wages the year round? 

In sum, say the unions, Joe must hâve a guaran- 
tee from his boss that he will work, or get paid, 52 
weeks every year, despite factory closings, despite 
layoffs, despite anything. 

On the other side stands management and it 
thunders: 

Completely unrealistic. Wrong in principle. 
If our labor costs are fixed, if we hâve to pay men 
whether they work or not, we’U be forced out of 
business, and then where will Joe be? 


“That’s the time the kid came. I can tell you, 
we had some rough times. No money for coal. It 
gets cold out here, too, sometimes cold as 15 below. 
Stalling the landlord. Never knowing when the 
next pay check was coming. Rough. 

"Things are different now. There’s a pay 
check every week, 52 weeks a year. Something’s 
coming in ail the time. You can count on it and 
you can live like a man. Look, I got a house now 
over at 47th and H. Bought it in ’42. It’s a one 
and a half story, nice neighborhood, nine rooms, 
worth maybe $14,000. I’m not scared any more, 
like I was back then. It’s a good feeling, not being 

We were sitting in the cafétéria on the top 
floor of a block-long, red brick factory building. 
It’s the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, a modest-sized 
corporation in a nondescript part of town. But 
it’s completing 20 years of operation under an 
unusual plan which gives factory workers the secu- 
rity of a steady annual income, regardless of business 
conditions or factory shutdowns. 

What does this mean to you? 

Right now we’re seeing the opening skirmishes 
in a struggle which may be one of the most bitter 
and prolonged ever waged on the labor front in 
this country—and its outcome is bound to affect 
virtually every man. The United Automobile 
Workers of the C.I.O. are squaring off against 
General Motors and Ford; their présent contracts 
expire during the next two weeks. On the last 


Annual Wage 

BY LESTER DAVID 


day of August, the Chrysler pact also cornes to 
an end and the battle will get underway there 

There will be other arenas and other partici¬ 
pants. The C.I.O. Electrical Workers and General 
Motors, the National Maritime Union and the 
East Coast shipping lines. 
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Main Nunn-Bush plant at Milwaukee. The others 
are at Whitewater, Wis., and Edgerton, Wis. 


Points out General Electric: “It threatens the 
sound and constructive management of the com¬ 
pany . . Points out Kenneth R. Miller, senior 
vice president of the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturées: Prices will go up if guarantees hâve to 
be given and in the long run Joe is bound to find 
himself paying out of one pocket into another. 

“Pure nonsense,” snorts G. E. Morse of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company and 
peppery, redheaded Walter Reuther, U.A.W. and 
C.I.O. president, retorts: “Management should do 
less work trying to find reasons why it isn’t possible 
and do more work to find ways to implement the 

And so, with the sides pôles apart, the test is 
about to begin. 

What’s at stake? If wage guarantees can be 
won in these negotiations, the way would then be 
cleared for guarantees in other industries. Experts 
estimate that if the breakthrough is made by the 
U.A.W. this Spring, other unions will start win- 
ning guarantees within two years. That’s why 
labor and capital are watching this battle so 

And that’s why Hugo Innés, up at Nunn-Bush, 
is an important guy to talk to these days. He, his 
co-workers and his bosses know the answers to a 
few of the questions folks are asking these days. 

What, for instance, is a guaranteed wage set-up 
like? How does it feel to live and work under such 
a plan? Is it working out for the men and women 
in the factory? Is it working out for the people 
who run the factory? 

The guaranteed wage plan has been tried out 
in this country in a number of places and there are 
at présent three major examples of it, ail somewhat 
different. There’s one at the George A. Hormel 
Company in Austin, Minn., a meat-packing firm; 
there’s one at the Procter & Gamble soap products 
company in Cincinnati, Ohio, and there’s one at 
Nunn-Bush. 


(Ever since its inception, this plan in Mil¬ 
waukee has been called a type of guaranteed wage 
plan. Newspapers hâve called it that, so hâve econ- 
omists, and so did the National Association of 
Manufacturées as recently as last year. Henry 
Lightfoot Nunn, the famed shoe man who initiated 
the idea, used the word “guarantee” when he dis- 
cussed it in his autobiography. 

(However, the company prefers to say that the 
plan is designed to give 52 pay checks a year and 
that it has done so for about two décades. Walter 
Fanning, the finn’s vice president and advertising 
director, points out that the contract with the union 
does not mention the word “guarantee,” but refers 
to the plan as “a déclaration of mutual understand- 
ing.” Mr. Fanning likes to call the plan “a con¬ 
tinuons but flexible wage.”) 

I went to Milwaukee, sampled the beer and 
Bratwurst and then took a long, close look at the 
shoe company’s wage set-up. I spoke to workers, 
to bosses, to workers in other plants, bosses in other 
plants, and this is an objective report of what I 
saw and heard. 

For the beginning, go back to 1932, the depths 
of the worst dépréssion America ever experienced. 
In New York City, men are selling apples on Street 
corners. In Detroit, 150 men and women race to 
a lunchroom because a dishwasher’s job is open. 
And in Milwaukee, Nunn-Bush lays off about 125 
workers completely and gives only half-work to the 
hundreds of others. 

llenry NTiiin's Big Idea 

This makes a deep impression on Henry Nunn, 
businessman of deep convictions. So when the 
nation began climbing out of the slough, Henry 
Nunn started thinking. “Let’s get ready for the 
next dépréssion,” he told colleagues at the plant. 
"Let’s work out a new method of rémunération that 
will provide continuous income during slack peri- 
ods, that will give the workers pay in good times 
and in bad.” 

“It seerned a large order,” said Nunn in retro- 
spect. “Could it be done without being unfair 
to the stockholders and without throwing an 
impossible burden on the finances of the 
company?” 

Should it be a fiat guarantee, an inflexible 
yearly wage to one and ail, corne hell, high water 
and low sales? Not good. Cornes another déprés¬ 
sion, the guarantee could cripple the firm, even 
knock it tail over teakettle into bankruptcy. 

Well, then, how about giving the annual wage 
to a selected nucléus of workers and then, if it 
works, gradually widen the circle? Still not good. 
This would create an aristocracy of employées that 
could start jealousies. 

How about a switch? Why not give everybody 
annual salaries but make this important stipula¬ 
tion—if business is less than anticipated, down goes 
pay; if it’s better than expected, up goes pay. 
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Now, thought Nunn, we are starting to cook. 
Such a plan would (a) give the boys in the plant 
the security they need and want and (b) still give 
management the necessary flexibility to keep labor 
cost in its proper relation to income. 

Pretty excitedly, Nunn went back nine years 
over his company’s records to find out exactly how 
much of each dollar in sales had been paid out in 
wages. The resuit astonished him. Despite high 
and low prices and wages, the ratio of payroll to 
the value of goods produced varied less than 3 per¬ 
cent. The high point was 21.17 percent; the low 
18.18. 

Thus the company had a yardstick and after 
a year of investigation, fly-specking and general 
weighing of pros and cons, the plan was formulated, 

Give the factory workers exactly 20 percent of 
the Wholesale value of the goods they produce. 

Spread this sum evenly over 52 weekly install- 
ments, with each worker’s share based on his former 
hourly rate. 

In 1948, the plan was altered a bit so that now 
the workers’ income is controlled by the value of 
ail production, less the cost of raw materials. But 
the basic idea is unchanged. Specifically, it Works 
like this; 


Each employée is given a yearly ‘'differential 
rate” based upon the skill required for his particu- 
lar job, the long term volume of his production and 
the quality of his work. This rate represents a con¬ 
servative estimate of what he is likely to earn in a 
year, based on a normal 40-hour week. 

Now since it’s impossible to estimate in advance 
how much the company will sell and thus how 
much each man will earn, drawing accounts are 
established and the worker gets one fifty-second of 
his yearly differential rate every week. At the end 
of each four-week period, when the actual earnings 
hâve been toted up, the amount drawn is sub- 
tracted front the amount earned. The différence 
is paid to him in cash—or it can be transferred to 
his reserve account in the Group Fund, where the 
employée agréés to maintain at least 25 percent of 
his yearly differential. This reserve may be used 
for personal emergencies but its most important 
function is to be there in case earnings dip. This 
is the worker’s protection against short weeks. 

The important thing to remember about the 
arrangement is that each worker’s wage is a per- 
ceritage of the company’s production. His income 
could rise and fall as prices climb and dip, but in 
ail events it would be continuous. It would, in 
short, be 52 pay diecks a year. 


PROS AND CONS=== 

Here’s how the major arguments for and against the guaranteed annuel wage stack up: 


SAYS LABOR 


SAYS MANAGEMENT 


DEPRESSION 


It will help avoid dépréssions. When 
employment is stabilized the year-round, a 
steady flow of purchasing power is assured. 
When men and plants are idle, faim 
prices fall and business loses. A floor under 
the income of wage eamers would mean a 
floor under the national income. 


Slumps are caused by a combination 
of économie factors over which business 
lias no control. By saddlmg management 
with fixed labor costs which must be met 
regardless of how well the company is 
doing, the plan could very well cause 
dépréssions rather than avoid tliem. 


INITIATIVE 


We don’t want to be paid for not 
working. But why must we be penalized 
for not having a job? Psychologically. a 
man has need for work. He doesn't want 
to be idle. 


The plan puts a premium on idleness. 
It destroys the incentive to work. Assur¬ 
ance of pay whether they work or don’t 
work will make employées lax and blunt 


The payment of hourly wages is anti- 
quated and obsolète. It is inadéquate to 
HARDSHIPS meet today’s living standards. Hourly- 
paid workers are subject to layoffs on short 
notice and hardships are inévitable. 


A guarantee may delay the hardship 
of a layoff but if it weakens the financial 
structure of a company by a back-breaking 
burden, it can do more harm to employées 


FAIRNESS 


A company pays for land and build¬ 
ings by the year in the fùrm of rent. It 
pays for the use of money by the year in 
the form of bonds. Since it has such fixed 
costs as interest, dividends, staff salaries 
and dépréciations, why shouldn’t it pay 
wage earners by the year too? 


Anyone familiar with financial state- 
ments knows that interest, dividends and 
dépréciation are relatively minor costs 
that can be safely provided for in advance. 
And it’s a mistake to tliink that salaried 
people are immune to layoffs. Their serv- 
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Thus management and workers are actually 
partners in a sense. It’s as though the buyers of 
thé company’s product were asked: “Please split 
your payments for the shoes into two checks—one 
going to management to cover the costs o£ raw 
materials, manufacturing, sales expenses and eam- 
ings for the stockholders, and another going to the 
workers for their labor in converting the raw ma¬ 
terials into the finished product.” 

Workers who hâve more than two years’ service 
are eligible for the setup. Those with less time, 
along with temporary, disabled and aged employées, 
get wages at hourly rates. 

Proof of ihr Pudding 

In July of this year, it will be exactly 20 years 
since the plan was adopted. How lias it worked? 
As labor and capital begin their titanic struggle, 
the answer to that one is critical. 

Entirely on my own—though with the okay of 
management—I wandered through the factory, talk- 
ing to workers. I went through the cutting room, 
where tlie rich leather, with the heady smell that 
sticks with you ail through the plant, is sliced from 
patterns. I spoke to guys of ail âges with the 
unique titles—the skivcrs, who thin out leather to 
avoid bulges; the vampers, who sew on the soft 
part of the shoe right in back of the hard tip; the 
l'ancy stitchers, back strappers, cementers, packet 
drafters and side Iasters. Then, to make sure I got 
an lionest count, I spoke to workers outside the 
factory, on the streets and in the taverns which 
dot the area between W. Nortli Ave. and Capital 
Drive. 

From ail sides, I got the same answer. The 
sum: “It’s a good plan and we like the way it 
Works.” Why? The big word on everyone’s mind 
was security. 

“Look," said stocky Russell Jaeger, 41-year-old 
checker in the vast shipping room. “My wife is 
sick. I’ve got big medical bills. Can I sleep niglits 


if I work for a place where I can be knocked 
out of work tomorrow for God knows how 

Upstairs, Herbert Dill was just leaving his 
machine. He’s a breast scourer—finishes off the 
inside of the heel. He bought a home four years 
ago at 2d St. and Center Ave. Needs $70 a month 
to pay the bank. “Never missed yet,” says Dill. 
On the same floor is pretty, dark-haired Anna 
Eberle, a heel padder. Her husband’s a machinist 
with another company in town. “He can get laid 
off any time,” points out Mrs. Eberle, “and ail he’ll 
get is the State no-work pay for 26 and a half weeks. 
It’s $33 a week and with our three kids, it’s not 
gOod.” 

Later, in one of the taverns fashioned from the 
downstairs part of a rambling clapboard house, I 
had a beer with an unemployed factory hand from 
one of the heavy-machine companies in town. He 
was one of some 25,000 jobless Milwaukee residents 
who are haunted by the worry of how to get along 
when the unemployment compensation runs out. 
This man had lost his car to the finance company 
two weeks before and he was afraid that if he 
doesn’t get called back to work soon, the refriger- 

When I repeated the story next day to Lester 
Haut, big, capable-looking plant time-study engi- 
neer at Nunn-Bush, he nodded and countered with 
this one to point up the contrast: 

“Here’s a guy we’ll call Nick,” said Mr. Haut. 
“He Works here, downstairs. A while back, he fell 
and broke his leg off the job. Nick can afford to 
stay home like I can afford a round-the-world cruise 
twice a year. Yet there he was. Well, Nick drew 
$65 a week every week like clockwork for a long 
time. That’s not ail. He drew an extra $20 sick 
benefits from the union we got here for seven weeks 
and still another $20 for 13 weeks from the accident 
insurance the plant carries.” 

If Nick had been working in another plant, he 
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would hâve received only accident insurance and 
union sick benefits. No other cash. 

So far, it was ail sounding pretty Utopian 

But now the barbs started to corne. I discussed 
the plan with labor officiais outside the plant and 
with other managements, and got some sharp 
criticisms. 

Declared an official of the U.A.W.: 

“That isn’t our idea of a guaranteed wage 
plan at ail. The plan we propose says that any 
employée with two years of seniority when it goes 
into effect would get paid for a 40-hour week every 
week of the year. But you don’t get this at ail in 
the Nunn-Bush System. 

“The company says that the workers will get 
52 pay checks a year but says nothing about the 
size of the checks. If business is bad, these checks 
go down. If it gets very bad and there’s no work, 
they stop altogether when the employées’ reserves 
are used up." 

Even other managements saw it this way. 
Points out the General Electric Company in a re¬ 
cent employee-relations newsletter which it dis- 
tributed among its executives: 

“The amounts of the checks are adjusted to 
the ‘value added’ in manufacture to the men’s 
shoes which the customers décidé to buy. Since 
the employées hâve no guarantee as to the quantity 
of shoés the customers will take, they naturally 
hâve no guarantee as to the size of their pay checks. 
They are guaranteed simply 52 pay checks a year 
of unguaranteed size.” 

ï«b Can’t Guarantee Customers 

“How about this?” I asked Donald Bartley, 
executive vice president of the Nunn-Bush com¬ 
pany. His reply: 

“Let’s face it. It’s not possible to grant abso- 
lute wage guarantees. The customer is the fellow 
who calls the signais. The company hasn’t any 
control over how much business it’s going to do. 
If the customer doesn’t buy the company’s product, 
where is the money coming from to pay. wages? 
Labor is entitled to a fair share of what it produces 
and this labor receives under our plan. But if we 
don’t make, how can we pay?” 

Labor’s reply to Mr. Bartley, a reply which will 
ricochet across the collective-bargaining tables very 
soon, goes like this: 

If management finds it has to pay its workers 
whether they work or not, management will sure 
as heck find ways to keep them employed. There- 
fore, a guaranteed-wage plan, asserts the U.A.W. 
in a recent brochure, “will provide the strongest 
practical incentive to employers to plan for regular, 
full-time, year-round employment for senior work- 

An official of the Wisconsin C.I.O. office in 
Milwaukee joined the debate. “When you get 
right down to it,” he said, “isn’t Nunn-Bush actually 



Beer-ean Hoofs 


O ne of the things that has greatly impressed 
UN soldiers still in Korea is the ingenuity 
the people of that wrecked nation hâve shown in 
exploiting the routine débris of the armies. From 
beer cans alone they hâve fashioned kitchen uten- 
sils, tableware, children’s pencil boxes, kerosene 
lamps, dainty filigreed ash trays, and dozens of 
other useful items. Many factories hâve been 
colorfully roofed with beer cans flattened, riv- 
eted together, and corrugated. 

Several other castoffs hâve been used in sur- 
prising ways. A paint shop on one of Seoul’s 
main streets displays its wares attractively in 
Coca-Cola bottles. Signal Corps wire reels hâve 
become oxcart wheels. Smokestacks of tele- 
scoped oil drums can be seen in any city. Half 
the roofs in Pusan are shingled with stout ration- 
box cardboard, courtesy of the Quartermaster 
Corps. And an occasional reminder of past air- 
borne operations is presented by a window taste- 
fully curtained with camouflage-green parachute 
cloth. 

Paper is scarce, and the tons of printed mat- 
ter discarded by soldiers are carefully collected. 
One day in Taegu, I was handed my purchase of 
a few dried persimmons in a dignified sack made 
out of a page from the Literary Supplément of 
the London Times. 

During a recent summer, cheerful tinkling 
sounds could be heard in UN quarters ail over 
the Séoul area as the results of the most inspired 
of ail salvage jobs. The music came from mobiles 
made by some clever fellow out of Signal Corps 
téléphoné wire and a material that was probably 
then more abundant in Séoul than anywhere else 
in the world—broken glass. — By Luke Neely 
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‘guaranteeing’ pay checks with the workers’ own 
money? It’s like a man who eams $100 a week, 
but his boss says, 'Look Charlie, you really make 
a hundred but I’il pay you only $80. The other 
$20 I’il hold for you and set up a reserve fund 
which you can tap when business gets bad. If it 
gets real bad, though, and you use up your reserve, 
then you’ve had it, Charlie.’ 

“Besides,” he continued, “if this is the case, the 
worker can just as easily create his own security by 
taking ail his earnings every week and banking 
some of it.” 

It was an eminently logical question and I 
plunked it into the lap of Mr. Fanning. “Not one 
man in ten would do it,” he replied. “The tend- 
ency would be to live up to ail the income 

You Got It, You S pend It 

The workmen themselves agreed with Mr. 
Fanning’s view. “You just arrange to live on your 
draw,” pointed out one black-haired giant at his 
machine. "The other money, you forget about 
until you need it.” Another man on the same floor 
asserted: “I know a guy who made sixty bucks a 
week a year ago and now he makes a hundred sixty 
in a new business. Couple nights ago he was so 
broke he couldn’t pay for a beer. It’s the same story. 
You got it, you spend it. You ain’t got it, you don’t 
spend it.” A shipper told me he adjusts his living 
scale to the amount of his draw and never feels the 
différence. “But I know I got enough for the 
insurance payments and the installments when they 
corne due,” he said. 

The same feeling persisted ail through the 
factory, the feeling that the total amount carried 
home at the end of each week is not as important 
to a family as the security of having money there 
every week. It was a psychological shcft in the arm 
that zoomed morale. 

There was barbed criticism, too, of the union 
at the plant, the independent Industrial Union of 
Master Craftsmen. “ît’s not strong,” said a local 
labor leader. “It’s not militant. It’s just a com¬ 
pany union which will knuckle under to manage¬ 
ment whenever management says the word.” 

This crack really riled the Nunn-Bush crowd. 
They retorted angrily that their union was inde¬ 
pendent, strong, firm and nobody’s patsy. Said 
one workman: 

“Both the C.I.O. and the A.F.L. tried to or- 
ganize this place and they got a free hand to try. 
We listened but we didn’t buy what they had to 
sell.” 

Nunn himself reports that after futile organi- 
zational activities, C.I.O. représentatives reported 
back to their headquarters: “That’s no union at 
Nunn-Bush. That’s a religion.” And the reason, 
points out Nunn, is that “our workers are actually 
in business for themselves, our partners in a com- 
mon enterprise.” 


Unquestionably, there’s a spark and a spirit 
at the Nunn-Bush plant that you don’t see many 
places. Because workers feel themselves partners 
in the business, production schedules are lived' up 
to readily and a minimum of supervision is needed 
to get the schedules met. More, management told 
me quality of workmanship has improved remark- 
ably because the men ail realize that anything 
which hurts production hurts their pay. 

There it stands, the Nunn-Bush 52-paychecks- 
a-year-plan, the baby of a remarkable businessman 
who came out of Texas a long time ago with a 
dream and lived to see it realized. It’s not a guaran- 
tee of a steady annual wage, as the U.A.W. points 
out and as Nunn, its founder, readily admits. But 
it’s a pioneering step in industrial relations and a 
successful one as far as workers and the company 
are concerned. 

Successful for three big reasons, as Nunn ex- 
plains in his recent autobiography, “The Whole 
Man Goes to Work:” 

First, labor costs are no longer rigidly fixed. 
There’s a new flexibility that permits the company 
to adjust its prices quickly to market demands. 
Falling prices no longer need resuit automatically 
in lessened production. 

Second, workers are guaranteed 52 pay en.vel- 
opes a year without incurring the inflexibility of a 
guaranteed annual wage at a fixed amount. With 
labor sharing production and drawing pay each 
week whether the factory works or not, the crafts- 
man acquires a security he never knew before. 
“The worker,” writes Nunn, “is freed from the 
haunting fear and insecurity that cornes from 
unemployment and irregularity of income, and the 
economy does not suffer from the total or partial 
shutting off of his purchasing power.” 

Let’s Play Partners 

Third, and perhaps most important, is the 
psychological factor. “Wor-kers who are treated as 
partners,” says Nunn, “who in fact are partners in 
production, develop a new self-respect and dignity 
that bafits our démocratie concept of the inhérent 
rights of man. Suspicion and distrust are removed. 
There is a new sense of belonging and a pride iri 
‘our’ business.” It’s “our” business, remember, be¬ 
cause labor, under the plan, gets a share of what 
it helps create—if the buyers buy more shoes, labor 
gets a larger share of earnings. 

Outside labor experts tote it ail up and con- 
clude: Okay as far as it goes, but it doesn’t go 
nearly as far as we want to go. A step in the right 
direction, but a longer and greater and Armer 
stride forward is now needed. 

Maybe it will stand there in Milwaukee, this 
Nunn-Bush plan, as an industrial curiosity, exam- 
ined, probed and tut-tutted at now and then by 
visiting economists. 

Or it might well be a preview of a brand-new 
day for labor. — By Lester David 
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FATHERHOOD: 
Ready to Assemble 


BY DICK REDDY 


A constructive way for an old block and his chip to cernent relations 
is to build something from a kit—if Dad will take the right assembly line. 


E verybody who reads or who watches TV knows 
that practically ail criminals got their start in 
crime when their fathers rejected them. You’ve 
seen it yourself: The young hoodlum, his bravado 
finally shattered by the kindly old judge, grabs his 
head in his hands and sobs: "Sure I killed herl 
Me old man had no time £or me, d’bum!" 

Now, no father likes to feel that someday his 
son will call him a bum, at least not in night court. 
Obviously, the way to prevent this is to make a pal 
of the kid while he’s young. Spend time with him, 
play games with him. Especially, share a hobby 
with him. 

Nowadays, hobbies are the biggest thing since 
mah-jongg. Grandmothers are getting their aprons 
caught in model airplane propellers. Optimistic 
apartment dwellers are building express cruisers in 
their living rooms. The sale of sandpaper has 
scratched up new records. 

The kids, especially, hâve been bitten by the 
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hobby bug and thousands of shops that were going 
broke trying to sell penny candy for six cents are 
cleaning up on kits for everything from prairie 
schooners to supersonic fighters. 

Of course, there’s nothing new about boys 
(and adults) wanting to build things, but it didn’t 
used to be so highly organized. The average man 
or boy just grabbed a piece of wood and whatever 
tools were at hand and knocked something out. If 
his family and friends recognized it when it was 
finished he was pleased as Punch and enjoyed a 
réputation for being “handy” for the rest of his 
life. Historians point out that this was a period 
of intensive father-son companionship, since prac¬ 
tically ail the home handicraft books and maga¬ 
zines of the time were full of pictures of a man and 
a boy gloating over their almost-completed master- 
piece. This was invariably a bird house, hence the 
period is referred to in scholarly circles as the Bird 
House Era. In practice, it worked something like 
this: 

When Junior was around seven, he woke up 
one morning with the Creative urge breaking out 
like a rash. He immediately braced his old man 
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for a hammer, saw and nails. Pop automatically 
objected that Junior would eut his arm off, but 
ended by promising to help him build a bird house 
on Saturday. 

Junior was up prying Pop’s eyelids open at 
dawn on the great day. In due time a corner of 
the work bench was cleared off. Then, while Dad 
lectured on the Fun of Doing It Yourself, they 
knocked apart a wooden box for materials. 

By more or less reassembling the box (the 
pièces mysteriously lost ail their right angles in the 
process) the crew contrived to turn out something 
that might hâve been taken for a bird house (or a 
box) in a dim light, although it would hâve taken 
an extremely broadminded bird to look upon it as 
anything but emergency, even disaster, housing. 

The net resuit was excellent. Both Pop and 
Junior got the Creative urge out of their Systems 
for a while. Pop felt a warrn glow at having done 
right by Junior as he slipped down behind the 
dope sheet. Junior was satisfied too—he knew, 



After pretending to check eacli piece against 
the instructions, he announces that a key 
part is missing, and retreats to the TV set. 


now, where the tools were hidden. A couple of 
squirrels moved into the bird house and got rid of 
ail the birds in the yard. 

Now, though, handicraft is big business. At 
first this would seem to be great news for the con- 
sdentious father. Here are ail the materials, tidily 
packaged and explained. The parts are often al- 
ready eut. Even tools are provided in some kits. 

Trouble is, they’ve improved the hobby ma¬ 
terials, but Pop is still the same old model. Or, to 
be more accurate, there are still only two kinds of 
fathers, those who can work with tbeir hands and 
those who can’t. 

Because he represents the great majority, let’s 
take Joe Sportspage first. He’s no hobby nut. His 


hands are ail thumbs and a yard wide and he can’t 
get a coin into a parking meter without a tunnel. 

It wasn’t too tough for a guy like Joe to get 
away with building a bird house with little Willy. 
After ail, no bird has ever corne right out and said 
what a bird house should look like. To Willy, 
though, a bird is just something that gets singed in 
a jet exhaust. Bird house, hell! Let’s build a con- 
trol-line fighter! If Joe is Smart, at this point he’d 
take Willy to a double-header and forget the whole 
thing. But Joe wants to do right by Willy. Sure, 
Buddy-boy, I’il help you bat out a plane! 

Next day Joe steps around to the hobby shop 
(there are dozens of them). The completed mod- 
els look pretty complicated, but the signs are re- 
assuring. “Pre-Cut,” “No Tools Needed,” “Simple 
ABC Construction.” Why, this is kid stuff! Wrap 
up that red job. 

Joe and Willy clear off the dining-room table. 
(Many modem homes hâve no cellar. A lot of 
them hâve no dining room, either, in which case 
Joe and Willy hâve a bit of a problem.) Anyhow, 
they find a corner and get to work. 

Let’s read the little old instructions first. 
Hmm. “Assemble A to B, then cernent both to C." 
How’s that again? Oh! Still—how can it? No? 
But it has to fit! Hey! This stuff takes off varnish, 
eh? 

After about twenty minutes of this, either 
Willy takes a hand and figures the thing out, or Joe 
gives up altogether. 

There are two ways in which Joe can escape. 
He can remember an important engagement and 
take off, leaving the wreckage to Willy. If Joe does 
this, though, he’ll hâve a sneaking feeling that he’s 
set Willy’s feet on the path to Alcatraz and he’ll get 
pretty maudlin over it after his eighth or ninth 
beer. This spoils Joe’s (and the barkeep’s) eve- 

^A much better out for Joe when the thing gets 
too tough is for him suddenly to put down the in¬ 
structions and, taking up the box of parts, peer into 
it suspiciously. He then dumps the box and picks 
up each part in turn, pretending to check it against 
the instructions. In this way he goes through the 
whole box—twice if Willy looks skeptical. When 
he is finished he turns to Willy with as much dis- 
appointment and indignation as he can manage 
and announces that the most important part is miss¬ 
ing. If Willy will swallow this bit of business Joe 
is in the clear, at least temporarily, and can get back 
to télévision. 

Herb Scalejob is the opposite type. He has the 
hobby craze himself and he’s had it a long time. 
He outgrew ready-cut kits before they discovered 
that celluloid was a plastic. Herb’s the guy who 
supports the local hobby shops and the walls in his 
home can just about support his hobbies. Trains, 
boats, planes, cars, pipe racks, cabinets—he builds 
them ail. And, between projects, Herb has found 
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At first glance it would seem that Herb has a 
set-up when it cornes to helping young Buster. 
Actually, he’s worse ofï than Joe the Hobbying 
Half-Wit. 

Until Buster is seven or so, most of Herb’s time 
is spent fighting him away from the models. That 
ship model used to be on the hall table when Buster 
was born. Now it’s hanging from a beam in the 
attic and if Buster gets two inches taller it’s board- 
ing school for him. Buster can eut up the family 
cat, but if he makes a breeze while Herb is shellack- 
ing a hat rack the blast wrinkles the wallpaper. 

Then, suddenly, Buster stops shinnying up 
lamps after Herb’s models. He wants to build his 
own. It's a wonderful moment for Herb. His son 
is ready for models! A chip off the old balsa block! 

Herb hits the hobby shop, rubbing his hands. 
Trouble is, he immediately forgets that he’s buying 
for Buster. Oh, he has it in the back of his mind, 
but Herb in a hobby shop is like a dipso who wakes 
up and finds himself locked in a gin mill for the 
night. As soon as he spots a tricky new item that 
just came in his blood begins to percolate and, in- 
stead of buying the pre-cut barge kit that would 


hâve given Buster a fighting chance, he walks off 
with $12 worth of detail-scale Chris-Craft. 

He rushes home. He can’t even wait until 
after dinner and shows the kit to Buster and Wifey 
over the hamburgers. A few of the smaller parts 
fall into the coffee, but Herb is happy as a lark. 
Not only is he setting Buster right from the begin- 
ning, he’s got a legitimate excuse to settle down to 
some serious modeling. 

Buster, too, is ail hopped up. He’s caught the 
fever and, so far as he’s concerned, the model is 
practically finished. Ail that has to be done is to 
paint it like the picture on the box and set it up 
in his room. 

Herb shows Buster the plans (as many as he 
can lay out on the living-room floor) and brings 
out the tools. Then Buster makes his first faux pas. 
He picks up a razor blade. Herb sees this and 
turns pale. 

"You’re holding it ail wrong! Here, like this!” 
He grabs a sheet of wood and begins to eut. Buster 
watches until Herb is finished, then wants to try it 
himself. Not a chance. Herb is far gone and can’t 
even hear. He’s forgotten that Buster is still there. 

Two hours later Buster is howling and his 
mother is promising to buy him a boat of his own. 
Herb cornes up for air and focuses on the kid. 
“What’s the matter? Don’t you want to work on 
your boat?” 

Buster tries again, but he’s obviously retarded. 
He fumbles a bit and Herb nearly has a breakdown 
watching him try to cernent a bulkhead to the keel. 
He shows Buster how by taking over completely. 

So it goes until the model is finished. On the 
great day Herb calls Buster in (oddly, the lad hasn’t 
been hanging around the bench lately). “How do 
you like it? . . . Uh-uh—don’t touch! These jobs 
are mighty .délicate. . . . Well, I don’t think it 
would be a good idea to put it in your room right 
away. Might get knocked down. How about right 
here in my cabinet? Hey, Buddy?” 

“Buddy” is led away screaming. He’s finished 
with hobbies until he’s big enough to build his own 
zip gun. 

Bird houses, anyone? —By Dick Reddy 


make it easy 

A perfect sandbox for children can easily be 
made by painting a ruined tractor tire a bright 
color and filling the center with sand. Most tire 
stores will be glad to give you a ruined tire, or sell 
one for a few cents. 

—Lyle Holub, Crosby, N. D. 

Bluebook will pay $5 for each “Make It Easy” pub- 
lished, but noue can be acknowledged or returned. 
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BY FREDERIC SINCLAIR 


He ica s turning an honest buck spraying fruit trees 
by helicopter, ivhen along came the man with the gun. 
Tomorroiv, he said, you’ll be dusting cops instead of 




H is shadow fell across me where I hunkered by 
the helicopter repairing the dust hopper. 
I looked over my shoulder and up. I saw him 
standing there in the sun and my stomach seemed 
to drop and then tighten. 

I played it blank. I said, “Yes, sir?” 

He was a neat guy, just like he’d always been, 
even in stir. Neat blue suit. Neat, black, pointed 
shoes. Neat snap-brim hat. Even his smile was 

He said softly in that hoarse voice, “It’s been 
a long time, Sid.” 

I got up, wiping my hands on my coveralls, 


lacing him. “It’s so long ago I’ve forgotten you, 
Blackie,” I told him. “Scram." 

He kept smiling but his lips thinned out over 
his white teeth. “I told Hymie and Rocco 
be glad to see an old cell-mate,” he said 
“You haven’t changed a bit, Sid. Still a 
“Blow, Blackie,” I 
Honest work. You 
He shook his 
a good pilot in the 
hep pilot.” His 
My temper 
him. He stepped 













secticide. I was poor but I was clean. The next 
eye-wink, Blackie was standing over me in the sun 
and the past had crowded up. Without him telling 
me, I knew I was back in the racket. 

I said dully, “There’re chairs on the porch.” 


S o we sat on the porch and talked. We talked 
about sticking up the Grower’s Bank in Scars- 
dale. 

“Ifs a cinch,” Blackie said. “The crib’s a Vir¬ 
gin bank and they’ve grown careless. The manager 
gets there every morning at eight on the dot, a 
half hour ahead of the rest of the help. He’s in 
there alone for half an hour. The time mechanism 
on the vault breaks open at 8:15. Ail we hâve to do 
is walk in with the manager, wait around for the 
vault to open, walk out. For two good inside men 
like Rocco and me, and an experienced ‘get’ driver 
like Hymie, the heist is a breeze. What with the 
heavy deposits on certain days, the take should 
total 80 G’s.” 

I said, “You’ve got the inside man. You’ve got 
the outside get driver. Why squeeze me inî You 
want me to pick up an extra buck hawking pro- 
grams?” 

Blackie said, “The getaway is suicide if any- 
thing goes wrong. There’s only one road out of 
town that goes any place. That’s south. Cornes a 
rumble, they’ll hâve a roadblock up outside of 
town at that state-police barracks soon as anybody 
lifts up a téléphoné.” He gave me a long look. 
“If we hadn’t known you were down here operat- 
ing this two-bit crop-dusting outfit we’d never eveif 
hâve cased the crib.” 

I gave him a blank look. He had his file out 
and was working on his fingernails. He flicked a 
quick glance at me, went back to his manicuring. 
“The helicopter, Sid,” he said casually. “It’s the 
cinch play. We’ll rendezvous at that old water- 
filled gravel pit outside town. You and the egg- 
beater’ll arrive there at dawn and wait behind the 
trees for us to show. We’ll nose-dive the get car 
into the gravel pit. We’ll pile aboard the egg- 
beater. We can be over the mountains into the 
next State in an hour. I’ve got a legitimate car 
stashed there waiting.” 

It was neat, and about as foolproof as a bank 
stick-up can ever be. They had it ail planned nice- 
ly. They had floor plans of the bank. They’d 
clocked the bank manager’s work-day habits. The 
getaway to the old gravel pit where the trees would 
screen a waiting helicopter from the road was 
mapped. The layout plans even gave them an 
emergency exit via an alley door if there was a 
rumble. 

Blackie said gently, “You’re the pivot, Sid. 
You and that eggbeater.” 

“Supposing I don’t pivot?” 

He didn’t smile at me. He sneered at me. 
“You’ll pivot,” he said. “You’ll pivot or I’il hâve to 


write some letters and make some anonymous 
phone calls. I’il write so many letters and do so 
much telephoning you’ll wish you were back in 
stir, what with the pressure you’ll get from the law 
. . . and your wife.” 

I got my legs under me and started coming up 
from the chair. He threw down on me again with 
the .38. He said, “You’ve got to get rid of them 
reflexes, Sid. You make me nervous when you get 
reflexes. Now relax.” 

I relaxed. Blackie had me cold. I knew it. 
He knew it. I’d run with the wild bunch. I’d 
done time fqr it, along with Blackie. He knew and 
I knew there was still some unfinished business 
with the law that I would sooner forget. But some 
district attorneys hâve long memories. He knew 
and I knew that I’d never told my wife, Rusty, 
about those old days. About the mob. About the 
jail term I’d served. A good wife, and kids, and 
the pride of a man who is going straight, don’t 
encourage confessions that can topple everything 
he’d thought was solid and safe. 

Blackie watched me. I could no more help 
asking the question than I could resist picking 
up a dollar bill lying in the gutter. “How much,” 
I wanted to know, "is there in it for me?” 

Blackie grinned. To him, that did it. He 
tucked the heater back under his coat. “You’ll 
be taken care of,” he said. It was neither a 
promise nor a threat. It was both. 


K ind of sick-like, I watched Rusty and the kids 
as they unpacked the groceries in the kitchen. 
Then I did just as Blackie had told me to do. 1 
went outside and began to work on the helicopter, 
and my mind went to work on me and it wasn’t just 
the sun that made me sweat. 

The sun was going down over the hills when 
Rusty came out on the kitchen porch to call that I 
was wanted on the phone. 

It was Blackie. “Hymie and me will be out 
later.” 

“Don’t hurry,” I told him shortly. 

His voice didn’t alter. “We’ve learned some- 
thing. Probably be a change of plans. That egg¬ 
beater ready?” 

“Where’ll you be? We can’t talk in the house 
with your wife and kids around. Or can we?” He 
was rubbing it in. 

“I’il be in the hangar. You’ll see the lights.” 
“You still got them reflexes, Sid?” 

“Drop dead,” I said, and hung up. 

I came back out into the kitchen. At the stove, 
Rusty asked curiously, “Who was that, Sid?” 

“A guy who stopped by this aftemoon,” I said. 
"Wants a crop-dusting démonstration. He’s a 
grower farther north.” I managed a grin. "You 
and the kids can watch TV without disturbance. 
I’il talk to him in the hangar.” 
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“Ah, there you are, you little rascal, you!” 


The shack I laughingly called a hangar was set 
behind the house, a dinky thing I’d built more to 
shelter the ’copter than anything else. Most of 
the maintenance work was done outside during 
daylight. I’d rigged up an old desk and chair in 
one corner. What with my tools and the heli- 
copter and the desk there wasn’t much room left 
to spread three guys around inside the hangar. 
But Blackie and Hymie and I managed to fit 
inside it that night. 

Hymie was a thick-shouldered guy with eyes 
like dum-dum bullets. I remembered him from 
the old days as being heavy on muscle and light on 
brains. He had a réputation for his cool ability 
to tool a get car smooth and fast no matter what 
the rumble. Once he’d driven down an old man 
hobbling across the Street during a getaway. I’d 
always detested the guy and he hadn’t improved 
any with âge. 

Rocco, the absent member of the troupe, I’d 
met only once in the past. A dark, barrel-chested 
little man who liked to kill. 

Hymie gave me that dumb grin of his when 
they came in. "You’re getting fat, Sid,” he said. 

“It’s the honest life,” 1 told him from behind 
the desk. "l’m not running away ail the time.” 

Neat as ever, Blackie swung a trim leg over the 
corner of the desk. “You’re starving standing still, 
eh, Sid? That eggbeater ready?” 

I shrugged. “Just about.” 

“Rocco says the bank deposits were heavy 
today. Over 100 G’s. We pull the job tomorrow 
morning.” 

I gave him an incredulous stare. "The ’copter 
ain’t that ready!” 

Blackie’s gaze was cool. “You mean the 
helicopter, Sid, or do you mean yourself?” 

"Both,” I told him truthfully. "The ’copter 
should hâve a pre-flight test. And so should I.” 


He leaned across the desk so that he balance! 
on a buttock, supporting himself with an elbow, his 
eyes on a level with mine. "Give it a pre-flight 
test at dawn,” he said sharply, “on your way to the 
gravel pit.” He was ail tough now. "I don’t want 
no more reflexes!” 

The tension was punctured by Hymie. He 
gave a belly laugh and said, “You’re gonna dust 
them cops ofî tomorrow, fly boy, instead of orange 

Blackie laughed. "A cop-duster!” he said. He 
grinned at me. “A crop-duster tumed cop-duster, 
eh, Sid?” 

“Yeah,” I said. I grinned along with him, 
wondering if he could see the gleam of the light 
bulb that had clicked on inside my head. I had 
an out. Screwy and chancy and liable to misfire, 
but an out a guy could latch onto and gamble with. 

Blackie hauled out floor plans of the bank, 
marked maps of the town and highways leading 
out of it. An aerial map of the mountains showed 
an inked X in the next State where the legitimate 
car was hidden. He hadn’t missed a trick. 

He spread the maps and the plans out on the 
desk. “We’ll make a dry run so that we ail get our 
eues right,” he said. “If the timing’s on the nose 
we can’t miss.” He brought his head up to give 
me a hard stare. “Your reflexes behaving, Sid?” 

“They’re behaving,” I told him. 


W hen they left, I went back up to the house. 

Rusty, in her green housecoat that set off the 
red of her hair, and the kids in their pajamas, were 
curled up in a warm threesome on the davenport 
watching TV. I came up behind Rusty and rubbed 
my nose in the curls at the back of her neck. 

“Don’t wait up for me,” I said in her ear. 
"That démonstration flight I mentioned goes off 
early tomorrow morning and I’il be working hait 
the night on the ’copter.’’ 

I went into the bedroom and got my jacket 
out of the closet. I dug down in a zippered pocket 
of my old Marine flight bag and found the .45. I 
located the clip and shoved it into the gun. I stuck 
the .45 into my pants waist. I slipped into the 
jacket and zippered it up to hide the butt of the 
gun. I walked back out into the living room, 
crossed between the TV set and the family, and 
went out into the kitchen. 

Searching around in the unlighted back hall, 
I found the cardboard carton of six empty beer 
bottles. In a kitchen drawer I located corks. I let 
myself out the back door and crossed the yard to 
the hangar. It was some night. No moon. But 
the sky sagged with stars . . . 

It must hâve been around two o’clock in the 
morning when the ’copter was about as ready as 
it ever would be, mechanically. I started patching 
up the dust hopper that had been giving me trouble, 
and then I rigged it to the outside fuselage of the 
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helicopter. There are two of these big hoppers, one 
on each side o£ the fuselage, both actuated by elec- 
tric motors controlled by switches on the instru¬ 
ment panel. I installed new brushes in the motors 
and aiter a while they hummed like nicely-tuned 
sewing machines. 

I took the doors ofï the ’copter bubble and 
made sure the pilot’s safety belt was joined solidly 
to the seat and was unfrayed around the buckle 
end. Then I loaded the hoppers. Two hundred 
and fifty pounds of DDT insecticide went into 
each hopper. I tossed the limp dust sacks in a 
corner. I wedged the carton of empty beer bottles 
into the narrow space between the instrument panel 
and the seat. That way, the bottles would be in 
easy reach of my right hand when I was llying. 

Carefully, then, I filled each empty beer bottle 
with the gasoline and other incendiary ingrédients 
one uses when mixing a Molotov cocktail. I corked 
the six bottles and nested them in the beer carton 
that was now an improvised cardboard bomb rack. 

Bel'ore it was light, I jockeyed the helicopter 
out of the hangar and got it idling so I coukl check 
the instruments. It had that smooth, clean Sound 
that engines hâve when there’s dew in the air, like 
there was this hushed morning. Switching the 
motor off, I went back inside the hangar, dug the 
high-powered binoculars out of a desk drawer and 
turned out the lights. 

I climbed aboard, started the motor again, and 
lifted the helicopter straight up to 1,000 feet. It 
was going to be some day. Cloudless and warm 
and with a little wind. I pointed the nose of the 
’copter toward Old Baldy, a sugar-loaf hill that was 
not quite a mountain, rising to the east of Scars- 
dale like a hairless pâte. 

The sun was just a tint in the sky when I 
eased the helicopter down on a platform-like stretch 
of moss-covered rock just below the crown of the 
hill. I eut the engine. 

Down below, the groves stretched outward in 
neat, marching lines of drowsing trees. To the 
west, the hub of the groves that filled this valley, 
was the town of Scarsdale, like a rural picture you 
see on a calendar, what with the spires of its 
churches showing white above the trees. I got the 
binoculars to my eyes, made an adjustment, and 
took a fix. 

The treeless Main Street came sharply into 
focus. I brought the binoculars down the right 
side of the Street. There was some traffic. The 
untenanted parking spaces drifted by, their meters 
ail showing violation flags. A few pedestrians 
ambled past, mostly canners and shopkeepers on 
their way to work. The bank slid into view. 

The sun scaled Old Baldy, and down below 
the valley and the town came alive with sun-reflected 
green and white. I lighted a cigarette. Three ciga¬ 
rettes later, the gray sedan coasted to a stop in the 
no-parking area. 

Hymie got out of the driver’s seat, went around 


to the front of the car, and raised the hood. A man 
carrying a newspaper under his arm, bore down on 
the bank entrance with the measured stride of a 
man who has opened a bank door on the dot for half 
his life. He never even looked at the idling car. 

He swung up the steps of the bank, digging in 
a pocket for his keys. Hymie slammed the hood 
down. The back door of the sedan opened and 
Rocco piled out and then Blackie. They crowded 
up behind the bank manager, ail businesslike and 
without any waste motions. There was no fuss. 
Bank manager, Blackie and Rocco, clustered for 
an eye-wink outside the big door, the shoulders of 
Blackie and Rocco screening the manager. Quite 
suddenly, they were inside the bank. 

I began to count to a slow 500, dragging on a 
cigarette as I counted. Behind me, the sun kept 
coming up. I reached 500 and punched the starter 
and the big rotor blade took hold. I goosed the 
engine and then let it idle for a long, calculated 
minute before I lifted the ’copter straight up. 

The sun topping Old Baldy flooded the door- 
less bubble of the helicopter, warm and clean. I 
came down the valley with the sun behind me, and 
the groves of silent trees drifting beneath me at 
first, then sliding under me in a green blur as I 
dropped the eggbeater to treetop level. 


make it easy 



Pulling nails ouf of wood, like pulling rabbits 
out of a hat, is simple—if you know the tricks. Try 
these: Use a wrecking bar whenever you can . . . 
When using the claw of a hammer, slide a small 
piece of hardwood under the claw close to the nail. 
The chunk of wood becomes a fulcrum that in- 
creases leverage and takes strain off the hammer 
handle ... If a nail you’re trying to pull refuses to 
budge, or if the head has broken off, bend back and 
forth the part of the nail that’s above the surface 
until it breaks off. Then hammer the stub flush to 
the wood, or else “set” it into the wood with a 
punch . . . Sometimes, when the head has corne 
off, you can get a firm grip on a nail by jamming 
it into the tapered slot of the hammer claw until the 
edges of the slot chew into the nail. 

—Louis Martin Reitz, Bourbon, Mo. 
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From this low altitude, only the slim, white 
spires o£ the Catholic Church pointed the way to 
town. Rising above the trees a block due west of 
the bank, that church steeple and sun-spangled 
cross was my fix. The rocketing helicopter burst 
from the groves. Outskirts of the town swept 
past below in a fuzz. I throttled off and to anybody 
down below it must hâve seemed that I skidded out 
of nowhere over the Hat, graveled roof of the Bijou 
Theater directly across the Street from the bank. 

The helicopter hovered there, above the startled 
Street, just as Blackie and Rocco emerged from the 
bank and started down the front steps toward the 
waiting sedan. 

Something must hâve gone wrong inside. Roc- 
co’s leg dragged. Blackie’s hat was gone. But he 
had a burlap bag and there was weight to it. 

Rocco saw and heard me simultaneously as I 
skidded over the theater to drop and hover above 
them. His reüex was a marvel to see. The bucking 
chattergun swept the Street and then came up 
smoothly to buck at me and the ’copter. Its lead 
made a nasty, ripping sound where it tore into the 
craft. Blackie didn’t even waste a shot at me, 
leaving the anti-aircraft department up to the limp- 
ing Rocco. 

The din down there must hâve been terrifie. 
I had the .45 out and punched a shot down. The 
slug gouged stone from the sidewalk at Rocco’s 
feet. He began to run for the car, limping. 
Blackie was already piling aboard, and Rocco 
probably knew that Blackie wouldn’t linger for a 
tardy passenger. 

I wheeled in the air, hung the ’copter over so 
that my weight strained at the safety belt, speared a 
beer bottle from the case, and tossed it out. It 
must hâve exploded at Rocco’s feet, running into 
it like he was. There’s not much smoke to a 
Molotov cocktail. Just a bursting glare of flame. 
He never knew what hit him. One minute he was 
a running, living, breathing man. The next, he 
was a cinder. Smoking a bit, his body sprawled 
on the sidewalk near the curb. 

Hymie tooled the car out into the main stem. 
The sedan was hitting about 50 in second gear 
as they reached the first red signal. They burst 
under it, grinding into high and probably touching 
70 as they roared through the startled town. I 
tailed along, just above them, not daring to toss a 
beer bottle here where there was tralfic. Other 
than me, there was no pursuit. 


H stmie wheeled the get car down the center of 
the main stem at terrifie speed. Traffic seemed 
to melt away from them. They were obviously 
gambling to reach and pass the state-troopers’ bar- 
racks before a roadblock could be erected. The 
town thinned out. I eased up above the speeding 
car, keeping to Hymie’s side, got a beer bottle, 
kicked the helicopter over on its side, and lobbed 



“My, what a fascinating grain . . 


the Molotov cocktail so that it exploded to the left 
of the car. I could hâve dropped the bottle right 
on top of them, but a blazing car out of control 
might hâve proved fatal to others. 

The exploding Molotov so unnerved Hymie 
that the car swerved, skidded, climbed a curb, went 
up over the sidewalk, jounced across a couple of 
lawns and damn near overturned before Hymie 
fought the wheel to bring it back to the Street. The 
speeding car rocked and then straightened out as 
Hymie tramped down on the gas. They roared 
past the Thank You, Come Again sign that 
marked the town’s limits. Then they were racing 
down the level stretch of highway that took a 
graduai curve past the water-filled gravel pit and 
then climbed upward to top a rise. 

Right there, my plan to crop-dust Hymie and 
Blackie into the arms of the law opposite the state- 
police barracks, roadblock or not, misfired. A 
school bus changed those plans. And a grower’s 
truck that was still invisible among the trees to the 
right of the road. 

From the air, I spotted the school bus about 
a half mile ahead, lumbering along the narrow 
highway like a fat, yellow bug. I knew that at this 
hour the bus was loaded with kids on their way to 
the district central school the other side of town. 

My two kids would be aboard that school bus, 
toting their primers and the lunches that Rusty 
always packed a surprise in. There’d be a lot of 
shrill noise in that school bus. Mrs. Proudy, the 
vétéran school-bus driver, would be keeping one 
eye on the road ahead and the other on the big 
rear-view mirror so she could keep tabs on her 

Down below, the rocketing car hit the dip in 
the road and roared into the straight stretch that 
extended for a quarter of a mile before the highway 
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took the graduai curve around die water-filled 
gravel pit. Once past die gravel pit, the road 
climbed up to the rise. From where I sat, it needed 
only a glance to judge distance and speeds of bus 
and car and calculate that speeding car and lum- 
bering bus would probably meet at the top o£ the 
hill where the bus made a scheduled stop to pick 
up the school children I could see clustered along- 
side the road. 

My hands sweat suddenly on the control stick. 
Halfway up the hill, bumping and lurching off a 
dirt road and then turning south on the highway to 
begin its grinding, low-gear crawl to the crest of the 
hill, a fruit-loaded grower’s tractor-trailer truck 
seemed to fill the highway, its diesel engine spewing 
smoke from the outlet stack behind and above the 


T he horrifie picture of what might happen in a 
matter of seconds came into focus behind my 
eyes. Hymie, his foot heavy on the accelerator, 
would swerve out to pass the slow-moving tractor- 
trailer as it topped the crest. And just behind the 
crest, unseen by Hymie and Blackie until a pulse- 
beat before the moment of shattering impact, the 
yellow school bus would be stopped on the high¬ 
way, its red light blinking, its STOP flag up, load- 
ing children. 

From above, speeds of bus and truck and 
hurtling car seemed drawn by a ruthless magnet to 
the crest of the hill, where speeding car and parked 
school bus would collide in a holocaust of twisted 
métal and shattered glass and the screams of 
mangled children. 

The careening car leaned over on its shocks 
as it hit the curve at the far end of the gravel pit. 
Just looking at it you could hear the tires scream 
as they clung to the pavement. My mind said: 
The hell with the trees and the téléphoné wires! 

I shoved forward on the stick and the heli- 
copter dropped, car and highway rushing up to meet 
me. Tlireading the roadside trees and strung 
téléphoné wires was a stomach-tightening maneuver. 
I came in low over the roof of the car and got out 
ahead, following the ribbon of highway, only a 
yard or so above it, jockeying the helicopter so that 
I’d meet the rise of road instead of flying into it. 

I punched the button switch that controlled 
the twin hoppers on each side of the fuselage and 
flicked the volume control wide open. The ’copter 
lurched, like it always does when you start spewing 
DDT from the hoppers. In the rear-view mirror 
I’d rigged up on the side of the ’copter, I caught 
a brief glance of Hymie at the wheel and Blackie’s 
head and shoulders out the window, a chattergun 
bobbing as he tried to steady it on me. Then the 
DDT gushed out of each hopper in a blinding, 
biting, white smoke and the gray sedan disappeared 
in the thick dust. 

I grabbed a beer bottle and hurled it back. 


The white dust boiled red behind me as tire Molo- 
tov exploded on the highway. Ahead, the road 
bent around the gravel pit and then began the 
ascent to the crest. I skidded around with the road, 
trailing a double-barreled blast of insecticide from 
two wide-open hoppers, tossing beer bottles out 
behind me like a bombardier gone berserk. 

Up ahead, the square tail of the tractor-trailer 
seemed to rush at me. I kept at highway level 
until the mass of the truck filled the cockpit wind- 
shield. Hauling back on the stick I managed to 
clear the truck by iirches. Down below, I could 
see the startled driver hanging out the window. 
The truck veered and then he was frantically 
pulling off the road as I skidded around in a belly- 
tightening turn that shook the helicopter but missed 
the wires and trees. 

Behind, the road was gone, obscured by the 
heavy dust. As I made the turn, the gray sedan, 
grayer still in the dust, burst from the low-hanging 
smoke screen on the gravel-pit side. I caught a 
fragmentary glimpse of Hymie wrestling the wheel. 
Then the car went into a long skid, sideswiped a 
telegraph pôle, bounced off, rolled completely over, 
leaped a culvert, and went up and over the edge of 
the gravel pit in a slow-turning cartwheel. The 
sedan landed on its top in the deep water of the 
gravel pit. There was a great splash. The car 
sank quickly. 

I punched the hopper control button, cutting 
off the dust. I flew out over the gravel pit and 
hovered there, looking for a bobbing head but not 
seeing any. Just bubbles and some scum from 
the bottom. 


J ockeying the helicopter back to the edge of the 
pit, I found a clear space and set it down. I eut 
the engine. The rotor wobbled and slowed and 
stopped. I was shaking and was wringing wet. 

I got the .45 out, watching the spot where the 
sedan had gone in. Nothing moved out there. 
Back on the road, behind the trees, the truck 
driver was pounding down the hill, hollering out 
excitedly. From where I sat I couldn’t see the yel¬ 
low school bus over the hill. But I knew that Mrs. 
Proudy, the driver, was just about finished loading 
small fry, and that they’d ail get to the district 
school on time and unharmed. 

I wondered idly what the surprise was that 
Rusty had packed in the lunches my two kids were 
carrying. 

Shaking like I was, I had trouble lighting a 
cigarette. But I managed. I settled down to wait 
for the cops to arrive. There’d be a lot of questions. 
A lot of answers. Sitting in the helicopter, hearing 
the sirens corne barreling down the highway, I 
figured that when I got home I’d better unburden 
to Rusty. With the kids safe in school, I’d be able 
to talk long and quiet, like a man could who’d 
sweated out his last rumble. —By Frédéric Sinclair 
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How Italy's 
Government Lets 


YOUR CHILDREN STAND IN DANGER OF INCURABLE ADDICTION TO 

THE MOST TERRIBLE OF NARCOTICS-BECAUSE THE GOVERNMENT OF ITALY 

REFUSES TO STOP ITS OPEN MANUFACTURE. 


Editons Note: The facts in the following 
article hâve been checked for accuracy by U. S. 
Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. Ànslinger. 


D orothy came from a good home in a medium- 
sized Midwestern city. She could hâve been 
described as an average teenager when, at 16, she 
met a boy at a high-school dance who was carrying 
reefers. He explained he’d been given them "as a 
sample” by a well-dressed young man, known only 
as Andy, who’d recently started hanging around the 
high school. Dorothy and her new acquaintance 


went to a dark corner of the porch and, out ot 
curiosity and with a delightful sense o£ daring, 
tried their first marijuana. 

Unfortunately it was not their last. Soon she 
was "going steady" with the boy, and on each date 
he would bring along some reefers bought from 

One night there was also cocaine—supplied by 
Andy. For several weeks Dorothy and her boy 
friend were on a reefer-and-cocaine kick. Then 
came an evening when, after they’d met Andy at the 
appointed rendezvous for the reefers and cocaine, 
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he had something else for them—another "free sam- 
ple” he wanted them to try. It was heroin. 

Not long thereafter Dorothy was taking three 
or four capsules of heroin a day. But it was ex¬ 
pensive—three dollars a capsule. Her allowance 
wasn’t nearly enough, so Dorothy began picking up 
money by prostitution. Sometimes she and her boy 
friend got their heroin money by panhandling in 
the streets. They’d say they’d lost their money and 
needed bus fare to get home. 

Finally, requiring more and stronger , 'jolts,” 
the two kids grew desperate. They broke into a 
home in their neighborhood and were caught by 
the police. 

Dorothy was sent to a narcotics hospital. That 
was a year ago. It doesn’t look as if Dorothy will 
be cured. Heroin addiction seldom is. 

Which is why peddlers like Andy follow the 
free-sample technique. It gets them thousands of 
new teenage customers every year—and with heroin. 


BY HENRY JORDAN 



Ex-rackets czar Lucky Luciano, perhaps still a 
power in dope traffic, leaves Naples hearing at 
which authorities placed him under restrictions. 


a customer is usualjy a customer for a lifetime. 

The fact that teenagers are the main target is 
reflected in some shocking statistics. In a recent 
sériés of raids, Detroit police arrested 48 dope- 
peddlers who had been selling to high-school stu- 
dents. In Chicago, one out of every five addicts 
picked up is a minor. New York authorities esti- 
mate that there are today more than 5,000 teenage 
addicts in the city—about double the 1951 number. 
Such figures, while relatively small, indicate the 

Your son or daughter may, like Dorothy, be- 
come a heroin addict. If so, who’ll be to blâme? 

The shocking, almost incredible answer, is: 
the government of Italy. 

It was a New York City hit-and-run accident on 
the night of July 18, 1948, that set in motion the 
chain of events which established this ugly fact. A 
large man staggered across lower llth Avenue di- 
rectly into the path of a speeding car. The driver 
swerved, but a fender struck the man and threw 


him against the curb. His scalp was split 

His papers showed him to be an American sea- 
man whose ship had pulled into New York harbor 
only a few hours before. In Bellevue hospital, his 
condition was diagnosed as a superficial injury ag- 
gravated by shock and too much alcohol. But 
when, a few hours later, a convulsive twitching and 
writhing set in, the medical verdict was quickly 
changed from drunkenness to heroin poisoning. 

As the possible source of a much-needed lead, 
the seaman was valuable property to Fédéral nar- 
cotics-squad men. The dope situation had become 
desperate. In preceding months, customs men in 
the Port of New York alone had turned up mam- 
moth shipments of heroin: June 29, 1948, $500,000 
worth in the tail of a Constellation inbound from 
Rome; three weeks prior, a million dollars’ worth in 
the garbage pails of a freighter docking in Staten 
Island harbor; earlier that year, $900,000 worth be- 
hind a bulkhead of the Italian liner Vulcania. 
Customs men estimated that no more than five per¬ 
cent of the contraband was being detected. “We 
would hâve to tear a ship apart to find the stufi,” 
one official commented gloomily. “The situation 
is out of control.” 

The only hope was to stop the flood at the 
source. But at that time both the source and the 
operators were unknown. The large seizures had 
given no dues as to who had dispatched the dope 
or who was to get it. 

Now the sailor who had staggered into the path 
of a reckless driver looked good for a lead or two. 
Particularly when a search of his hôtel room turned 
up five cellophane bags containing 20 ounces of 
98 percent heroin. Cut with epsom salts or milk 
sugar the stulf would be good for about 40,000 
“jolts,” packaged in capsules retailing at $3 apiece. 

Twelve hours after his accident, the seaman 
was beginning to scream for the needle. He would 
hâve been putty in anybody’s hands. He talked. 

He had bought the stuff, he told the narcotics 
officers, in a waterfront bar in Trieste, Italy. Which 
bar? He didn’t remember. There were so many 
of them, ail alike. But he recalled the salesman—a 
swarthy, scar-faced guy named Giuseppe. Giuseppe 
in Italian means Joe and is just as usual a name. 
But Trieste was a new name in the gazetteer of the 
international narcotics trade. 

A picture-postcard port, Trieste was then under 
American-British administration—the last place 
you’d expect to export drugs. The two top men in 
the U.S. Criminal Investigation Department there, 
Major Harry Manfredi and Captain Edward Car¬ 
bone, were both former Fédéral narcotics agents. 


Italy is the only civilized nation 

which af/ows the manufacture of heroin. 
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pounds of heroin from the Schiapparelli works 

And there, in a nutshell, is the whole trouble: 
anybody who liangs out a physician’s or druggist’s 
shingle in Italy can buy heroin as easily as aspirin, 
with the government’s £ull permission. 

Yet heroin is poison. It is of no industrial use. 
It can’t cure any illness. As a pain-killer it is totally 
inferior to other drugs—morphine, for instance. 
But even if it did hâve bénéficiai effects, its use 
would be impossible because it is so terrifyingly 
habit-fonning. Its Chemical action on the human 
body is so violent that with some people—as the 
racketeers well know—the one-time use of heroin 
can set ofï an incurable, lifelong craving. 

Against the medical opinion of nearly the en- 
tire world, Italy’s High Commissariat for Hygiene 
and Public Health keeps insisting that the Italian 
medical profession can’t do without heroin. Doc- 
tors, he daims, like to prescribe it in cough medi- 
cines and for the tréatment of tuberculosis—laugh- 
able if it weren’t so terrible. 

How much heroin does Italy say she needs for 
her cough and T.B. nostrums? The U.N. Opium 
Board gives us the answer: 15 pounds a year. How 
much is the country’s total heroin production? 
Over a 10-year period, about 350 pounds a year. At 
least that is the figure given by the Italian author- 
ities to the Opium Board. What happens to the 
balance of 335 pounds of heroin a year? Says an 
Opium Board bulletin: “It finds its waÿ into illicît 
channels.” 

The R.A.M.S.A. affair was likely to worry 
American public opinion. Sensitive to the possible 
repercussions, on October 9,1950, Rome ordered the 
arrest of Dr. Baccarani, the go-between. The 
charges against him were vague: “He committed 
actions of a criminal nature,” a police report 
stated. 

The Italian govemment also displàyed con¬ 
sidérable zeal when making out ks end-of-year re¬ 
port to the Opium Board. Referring to the 
R.A.M.S.A. affair, the official statement said: 

“Dr. Baccarani engaged in extensive narcotic 
deals for his own personal interest and had woven a 
network of illégal intrigues and fraudulent spécu¬ 
lations. It is obvious that such activity could not 
hâve been carried on without the assistance of other 
persons. Investigations of people involved are 
continuing." 

Unfortunately, the Italian police were less suc- 
cessful than the men front Washington. Dr. Bac- 
carani’s mysterious accomplices were never found. 
The manufacturera, being entirely within the law, 
were never brought into the case. So the dope con- 


tinued to be ground out by Schiapparelli and a 
score of others. 

The Opium Board carries no big stick. Ail it 
may do is hint, nudge and write polite letters. But 
as coopération with the Board is voluntary, em- 
barrassing questions don’t hâve to be answered. 

Observed the rarely outspoken London Times : 
“It is a conservative guess to say that Italian heroin 
stocks total about ten times the official admitted 
quantity.” The Times went on to say, “Italy ap- 
pears to be the world’s largest supplier of narcotic 
drugs. Italian Chemical plants can easily obtain 
licenses for the production of heroin, allegedly des- 
tined for medical use. Very large amounts of this 
drug are diverted to illégal channels.” 

Nothing has changed since this Times article 
was published nearly four years ago, on September 
19, 1951. 

Why? Who pulls the political strings in Italy? 

The story of Italy’s criminal delinquency in the 
matter of drugs goes back to the early days of 
Mussolini. Among his financial backers were the 
Chemical trusts, particularly Montecadni. After 
coming to power Mussolini repaid his debts to the 
trusts by refusing to place effective Controls on their 
manufacture of narcotics. 

In the post-Mussolini era, the Chemical trusts 
hâve managed to hang on to their old freedoms. A 
succession of friendly—that is, bribed—health com- 
missioners hâve seen to it that no more than lip 
service has been paid to the cause of the anti-drug 
fight. 

The constant pressure of the Chemical trusts is 
quiet and does not find public expression. But the 
Italian medical and druggist associations squawk 
loudly in their trade papers and in releases to the 
newspapers every time the prospect arises of a 
partial or total drug shutdown. 

Thus, heroin is being produced and exported 
by Italy in enormous amounts—for the moral and 
physical ruin of American kids. This through the 
combined efforts of three Italian pressure groups: 
the Chemical manufacturera, the druggists, and the 
medical profession. These pressure groups hâve 
enough power and money to influence men in key 
government positions. 

In Washington, Fédéral Narcotics Commis- 
sioner Harry J. Anslinger, an admirable man who 
has made the fight against drugs the passion of his 
life, continues to warn that things hâve gotten out of 
hand. With less than 200 agents to work with, Ans¬ 
linger once estimated that his department seizes only 
10 percent of the drugs which are sold in America’s 
back alleys—where ail the drug routes seem to lead. 

There is a reason why the traffic runs in one 


Some of the concerns which produce heroin hâve 

received U.S. dollars via the Marshall Plan . 
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offering him trumped-up dope deals through under- 
cover men or old racket contacts of his—nothing 
doing. He won't nibble. I am convinced that he’s 
out of the rackets.” 

Commissioner Anslinger and the U. S. Fédéral 
Narcotics Bureau are not so convinced. They feel 
certain that Luciano has been playing a rôle in the 
traffic. He appeared in Palermo the day after agents 
had discovered a ring which was shipping heroin out 
of Italy in the walls of trunks. The Bureau has 
reason to believe that Luciano has been a buyer of 
acid acetic, used in the manufacture of heroin. 
Such things, while not constituting enough proof for 
the Bureau to take action, are considered sufficient 
basis for at least strong suspicion. Anslinger holds 
that Luciano still has valuable underworld contacts 
in the U. S. and would be an asset to the heroin 
rings for that reason alone, if for no other. 

However, some crime observers disagree with 
the Commissioner on that last point. According to 
them, one thing that has kept the present-day dope 


direction only. The European dope-makers and 
peddlers stand to gain little profit selling their 
hideous wares to their own impoverished country- 
men. Such wobbly currencies as lire and francs, 
undersold in black markets everywhere, can buy 
little else than shoddy domestic goods. But the dol¬ 
lar isn’t wobbly. It’s in world-wide demand. It 
buys powerful cars, diamonds for trollops, luxury 
cruises, and fat investments abroad. Which is the 
reason why ail the dope gets shoved onto the Ameri¬ 
can market. 

Who runs this vicious trade? 

Some observers were surprised when, without 
offering any evidence, Senator Kefauver said that 
the master mind of the international heroin racket, 
operating from Italy, is Charles (Lucky) Luciano— 
the ex-New Yorker who, after making his terrible 
mark in America as a top mobster in the fields of 
bootlegging, gambling, and organized prostitution, 
served nine years of a 20-year sentence in Sing Sing 
and then was pardoned by Governor Tom Dewey 
and deported to his native Italy in 1946. 

Senator Kefauver is not alone in being unable 
to prove his charges against Luciano. An investiga¬ 
tion by the New York State législature into the dope 
menace also was unable to pin the blâme on 
Luciano. Former N.Y. Attorney General Nathaniel 
Goldstein, who had headed the probe, stated in 
answer to a newspaper man’s question: “Luciano is 
not involved as far as we are able to find out.” 

Another authority who has done his best to 
trap Lucky and failed is Dr. Giuseppi Dosi, ex¬ 
police commissioner of Rome and one of the leading 
figures in the International Criminal Police Com¬ 
mission—or Interpol. 

“We’ve been watching Luciano from the day 
he got to Italy in 1946,” says Dr. Dosi. “And I 


mob out of the spotlight is their not doing business 
with the old crowd. Luciano is too hot—he’d be a 
dead giveaway. And what could he offer? The 
tattered remnants of his bootleg and gambling 
légions? They’d be no asset—they’re too well-known 
to the police. 

Thus the extern of Luciano’s influence is de- 
bated. For a close look at this legendary mobster. 
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A group of suspecte*! narcotics peddlers and addicts seized in recent raid by police in New York City. 


the writer recently spent two days roaming Naples 
with him. Luciano’s hair is getting gray—he’s push- 
ing 60. There is that scar under his chin, acquired 
in the 20’s when an enraged New York cop slit 
Lucky’s throat for seducing his daughter. The eye- 
lids droop more heavily now than in younger years. 
But the eyes, despite glasses, still hâve the old mur- 
derous sharpness. 

These days his mood is black. Aging, hating 
his exile, he will burst into tears at mention of Man¬ 
hattan. Recently, at the request of the U. S. Nar¬ 
cotics Bureau, Italian authorities hâve decreed that 
Luciano must for the next two years stay indoors 
between dusk and dawn; must not travel farther 
than the suburbs of Naples; must avoid race-tracks, 
café, and places where liquor is sold; must report 
to the police every Sunday and produce proof that 
he is engaged in useful full-time work. 

The last he finds hothersome. As his occupa¬ 
tion he lists the management of his brother’s prop- 
erties. At this writing, the police are checking on 
the brother. 

Legitimate businesses Luciano invested in 
llopped. A spaghetti factory in Sicily, a pastry shop 
and a pair of night clubs in Rome—they ail failed. 
Lately he’s built an apartment house in Naples. 
It’s the only one in the city that offers American 
comforts. Most of the tenants are Americans—U. S. 
Army officers stationed in the area. An exception 
to the rule, Luciano’s real-estate venture is a 

When asked where his capital cornes from, he 
always answers, "I got friends back in the States. 
They stake me.” 

Another explanation you hear is that he is 
being paid by jittery politicians for not exposing 


them in the memoirs he has been threatening to 
write for years. A third guess is that the money may 
actually be his. The ex-king of a crime empire 
could hâve put a little something in a sock. 

Whatever the answer to the Luciano mystery, 
the dope keeps flowing. It seems to make no différ¬ 
ence whether the heat is off or on. The dope cornes 
in from Italy direct, or via France, by plane, cruise 
ship, tramp boat, or passenger liner. Customs men 
find it in hatbands, neckties, seams of clothing, 
fountain pens, watches, cosmetic jars, radio sets, fire 
extinguishers, water coolers. More and more fre- 
quently it is arriving simply taped to seamen’s 
bodies in small packs. 

Even if you accept Commissioner Anslinger’s 
perhaps rosy-hued estimate that 10 percent of the 
U.S.-marketed heroin is seized, then in 1950-54 
2,500 pounds were peddled without a hitch and ad¬ 
dicts paid a staggering $250 million for it. This 
happened despite penalties being drastically raised 
to 10 and 15 years’ imprisonment for trafficking, 
sharper customs supervision, and the increased pres¬ 
sure which Washington and the Opium Board put 
on Italy to outlaw heroin production. 

At a Senate hearing in June 1952, Senator 
Alexander Wiley was listening to an exposé of the 
drug situation by Fédéral Narcotics Agent Charles 
Siragusa. It was news to the Senator that while 
heroin was banned nearly everywhere, Italian plants 
were still permitted to grind it out. 

“We must persuade Italy,” said the Senator, “to 
pass laws providing severe penalties against Italian 
exportées of heroin. We hâve spent billions of dol¬ 
lars to revive that country economically. Now she 
ought to cooperate with us on this point.” It was 
a pity that no one in the Senate committee room 
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asked i£ some of those heroin factories had been 
givçn U. S. aid via the Marshall Plan. The sad fact 
is, they had. 

Almost coinciding with that Senate hearing, the 
Italian governraent suddenly announced a yearly ré¬ 
duction of its heroin output from 350 to 110 pounds 
“till old stocks are used up.” But this was hardly 
more than window-dressing. As the Opium Board 
was quick to point out, Italian manufacturers had 
lately taken to the habit of mislabeling heroin as 
codeine. Both are opium dérivatives but codeine 
is a useful pain-killer. And as Commissioner 
Anslinger revealed a few months later, “Italian 
heroin producers are going underground.” In 
other words, despite official warnings the sit¬ 
uation stayed pretty much what it had been 
before. 

The cutback was received with expected ill 
humor by Italy’s physicians and druggists. One 
only had to read their journals to see how violent 
their reaction was. Since the permitted amount of 
110 pounds of heroin a year was still 10 times as 
much as the 15 pounds they claim is needed for med¬ 
ical purposes, the excitement of the druggists and 
doctors was hard to understand—unless you allow 
that some of them hâve a stake in the illicit traffic. 
A hint of this was contained in a dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune, datelined Rome, De- 
cember 16, 1952. The news story read in part: 

“The Italian govemment is still fighting shy of 
a permanent ban on heroin. The High Commis¬ 
sariat for Hygiene and Public Health today tossed 
àlong to the Permanent Pharmaceutical Commis¬ 
sion the tough problem whether to go on limiting 
the production of this narcotic. Italian pharmacists 
and phycisians are known to be opposing the meas- 
ures. The medical profession wields great influence 
over govemment officiais.” 

By the time influence and the Pharmaceutical 
Commission had done their stuff, the 110-pound 
ceiling was lifted again. 

This writer went to see the official responsible 
for the licensing of heroin manufacture. He is, 
ironically, Italy’s High Commissioner for Hygiene 
and Public Health, Signor Giovanni Migliori. The 
Commissioner’s office at the Ministry of the Interior 
happens to be only a few doors from that of Dr. 
Dosi’s, the Interpol official. But the views of the 
two men are far apart. 

“The chief culprits are ail sorts of people,” 
Migliori said. "They hâve formed an international 
dope cartel known as the ‘Mole Club '—Club Délia 
Talpa —which has 200 members in Italy alone.” 
But not ail are mobsters. “Some members,” the 
High Commissioner went on, “disguise their drug 


dealings behind a political front. Others hold top 
positions in the business world.” 

Asked whether the answer wouldn’t be to eut 
narcotics production to the bone, Signor Migliori 
shook his head and said: 

“That wouldn’t help much. Certain of our im¬ 
portant pharmaceutical manufacturers are being 
forced into partnership with the Mole Club people 
by économie blackmail.” 

Signor Migliori stated that to disclose more 
about this would hamper the police in coping with 
the conspiracy. But he admitted that the squeeze 
roughly consists in the pharmaceutical wholesalers 
threatening to boycott manufacturers who refuse to 
supply them with heroin. 

Isn’t it a sign of a serious breakdown of law 
enforcement to hâve allowed this criminal plot to 
take root and spread? 

The Health Commissioner thought not. The 
police should not be blamed. “They hâve smashed 
numerous small rings in the past and are trying 
their best to find the real backers and principals of 
the dope trade. Unfortunately, they hâve always 
managed to stay in the dark. Somewhere along the 
line we always corne up against a missing link which 
has kept us from striking at the nerve centers of the 
organization. Its master minds conceal their identi¬ 
fies behind respectable commercial fronts. These 
people take care not to expose themselves, keeping 
in touch with their underlings through long, almost 
untraceable pipelines.” 

Signor Migliori hinted at a development which 
regrettably has so far not corne to pass. “We are 
nearly ready to go after one of the principal ring- 
leaders, a top-notch international businessman in 
Milan who, also, is hiding behind a good repu- 

Toward the end of the interview Italy’s Health 
Commissioner made a statement likely to bowl over 
the Fédéral Narcotics Bureau, the members of New 
York’s 107th Street dope squad, and the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. Said Migliori: “The 
narcotics distribution in the United States is in the 
hands of American Communist Party leaders.” 

Glancing at his wrist watch, Migliori discovered 
he couldn’t spare the time to explain how the dope 
flows through red channels. At any rate, it hasn’t 
stopped flowing from Italian plants, cutback or no. 

As Signor Migliori suggested, the top men in 
dopeland don’t resemble the gang lords of bygone 
days. They don’t swagger. They don’t flaunt their 
molls. They do without escorts of dark-coated 
goons with bulges under their armpits. They are, 
as Signor Migliori told us, highly respected. They 
. . . Continued on page 81 
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BY ROBERT LAXALT 


Info the darkness they went, following a trail of blood. 
They knew it was madness to stalk the mountain lion 
at night, but they had no choice. 


T he dog stood motionless on the grassy knoll, 
hackles raised and shoulders hulked forward. 
Overhead, the moon scudded behind a cloud. A 
somber gloom settled over the high plateau. 

Below the knoll, in the - soft sand that was the 
bed ground, the sheep had wakened. Singly and in 
groups, they rose and faced as one to the side where 
the plateau sloped into the midnight cavern of 
the forest. The lambs slept on. 

On the high knoll, the dog hesitated, forelegs 
quivering. Then he turned and trotted stiff-legged 
down the slope to the darkened camp. At the 
entrance to the tent, he stopped and looked back 
toward the bed ground. As he lifted his nose to the 
night breeze, his hackles bristled again, and a growl 
was born in his chest. 

But the growl died in a whimper, and the dog 
slunk through the open flap of the tent. As he 
passed the canvas bed on the pine boughs, a shaggy 
haunch brushed the sleeping face of Jean Baptiste. 
The herder sniffed and sputtered to drowsy wake- 
fulness. A head crested with a tousled mass of hair 
appeared above the blankets. 

“Ekhen hadi hortic! Get out of here, dog!” 
But the dog only whimpered from the far dark 
corner of the tent. 

The herder raised himself in the bed and 
blinked in disbelief. But the curse on his lips was 
stilled by the sudden rumble of hoofs, and the lone, 
agonized bleat from the night outside. 


Illustrated by Elliot Means 


“Mon Dieu, the liona!” the herder gasped out 
in a mixture of French and Basque as he fought 
to disentangle himself from the blankets. Leaping 
from the bed, he jerked on his boots and overalls, 
groped blindly for the carbine and lantern, and 
burst out of the tent at a dead run. 

He hauled up short when he saw the sheep 
bowling down from the bed ground directly toward 
the camp. Bracing his legs, he fought to keep his 
balance in the sea of jolting forms that swept past 
him. Then, when the wave had passed, the herder 
pounded up the slope and onto the sand fiat, lever- 
ing a cartridge into the chamber of the carbine as 
he ran. A sideward glance showed him the ewes 
who had been too frightened to run, and he plowed 
through the sand in the direction toward which 
they faced, to the side where the bed ground planed 
oS into the pines. 

Above him, the moon sidled slowly from be¬ 
hind the cloud, and the plateau was bathed again 
in pale light. The herder came to a hait at the crest 
of the ridge, where the deep shadows began, and 
listened; but there was only the Sound of his own 
heavy breathing in his ears. The sheep had stopped 
their stampede. The mountain lion was gone. 

The herder knelt in the sand and fumbled for 
a match. Cupping the flickering flame in one broad 
hand, he touched it to the wick of the kerosene 
lantern. Then, with the lantern raised high, he 
searched through the manzanita clumps and the 
trees for what he knew he would find. 

The light caught and held on a mottled pool 
of brilliance below a small boulder covered with 
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manzanita. The herder held the lantern forward, 
and there, behind the boulder and the manzanita, 
where they had lain to sleep, were the lambs. 

The herder stood above them, playing the 
lantern on the mutilated forms. The heads of two 
were twisted back, at odds with the line of their 
bodies, their throats bloody and ravaged. The head 
of the third lamb had been ripped àway. Its under- 
side was a dark gouge. 

“Debria liona! Devil lion!” he choked out. 
“The time will corne . . The words trailedoff, 
and the herder’s shoulders slumped. He heaved a 
sigh, then knelt to strip the pelts from the lambs. 

Dawn had faded away the stars to the east 
when he finished. The great pines were taking 
shape in the cold, gray light, and the Sierra was 
locked in stillness as the things of the forest awaited 
the birth of the new day. A coyote yipped in the far 
distance, and the spell was broken. The herder rose 
and walked back across the bed ground. A ewe 
called as he passed with the pelt of her lamb. 

The herder laid the pelts carefully across the 
tent rope, the wet linings toward the rising sun. 
Then he turned and stared down the canyon from 
which his boss, Laxague, would corne. It was the 
fifth day, the day for supplies, and Laxague would 
be at the plateau by midday. The thought of what 
he would hâve to tell the man twisted Jean Bap- 
tiste’s lips into a bitter grimace. 


T he two men sat cross-legged beside the small, 
worn square of canvas on which the noon meal 
was spread. The sun was high overhead; and near 
the plateau, the sheep dozed beneath the pines. 

Jean Baptiste looked up from his plate and 
saw Laxague’s eyes travel again to the pelts, saw 
the hard lines of anger return to his leathery face. 
Jean Baptiste reached quickly for the Dutch oven. 
“More omeletta, Laxague?” he asked. 

Laxague ignored the offering. “You did not 
see him at ail?" he asked, and the question was 
tinged faintly with accusation. 

Jean Baptiste returned the Dutch oven to the 
curved iron that bridged the fire-pit. “No, he was 
gone when I reached the slope.” 

“What of Barbo?” Laxague persisted. “Did he 
not bark?” 

“Yes, but it was too late,” the herder lied. He 
knew Laxague wouldn’t understand that Barbo was 
afraid, that the memory of his only meeting with 
the cougar was burned as deeply as the wound that 
had laid his shoulder open to the bone. The dog 
had been saved only by the Sound of the herder’s 
approach. 

Laxague’s eyes were fixed on the dog. “There 
hâve been too many times he has barked late,” he 
said. “1 cannot understand it.” 

“The liona is cunning, Laxague,” the herder 
said defensively. “It was a full week before I my- 
self knew that he was trailing the herd.” 


Jean Baptiste remembered the day he had first 
corne across the lion’s tracks in the sagebrush foot- 
hills while searching for some missing lambs. His 
own broad hand could not cover the lion’s print. 
Since then the lion had trailed the sheep relentless- 
ly, had become that dreaded thing of the mountains 
—a herd-stalker. 

Laxague had returned his attention to his 
plate. With a thick piece of crust, he scooped up the 
remainder of the omeletta. 

“Batista,” he said fînally, “I must do some- 
thing. The way it is going, I’Il be lucky if there are 
enough lambs left to pay for your summer wage. 
It is a terrible thing.” 

“Perhaps the liona will leave the herd,” Jean 
Baptiste said hopefully. 

“Bah! There is no chance now,” Laxague said 
bitterly. “He has tasted the blood of the spring 
lamb. He will stay with us through the whole sum¬ 
mer range.” 

“Can you not find a man with dogs?” Jean 
Baptiste asked. 

“Yes, this week I hâve heard of one. But he is 
very expensive. It will cost much. And if he does 
not find the lion, I will be ail the poorer. It is too 
much of a risk.” 

Laxague leaned forward and sliced a piece of 
crust from the sourdough loaf. He lifted it to his 
mouth and suddenly stopped short, the bread only 
inches from his lips. He seemed to be trying to 
remember something. 

“Is this the plateau where the wind blows al- 
ways through the hollow?” he asked, and the hand 
with the bread was lowered again to the plate. 

“Yes,” Jean Baptiste answered, gesturing with 
his hand to the west end of the plateau. “The hol¬ 
low lies there.” 

Laxague brought his hand against his knee in a 
resounding slap. “Batista,” he said, “we will make a 
trap! We will stake out a lamb in the brush at the 
bottom of the hollow, and we will hide above, at 
the head, where the wind will be always in our 
faces.” 

Jean Baptiste interrupted, “But what if the 
lion chooses to visit the herd instead?” 

Laxague’s face was triumphant. “We will place 
lanterns around the herd. I hâve two in the saddle- 
bags. You hâve two also, I know. There will be 
enough kerosene to last the night.” 

Jean Baptiste accepted the news silently. He 
had heard of such traps, but most of them had 
proved unsuccessful. And yet, there was a chance. 


A dusk, the two men walked out onto the grassy 
plateau. Jean Baptiste lifted a curved finger 
to his mouth and whistled. At the piercing blast, 
Barbo sliot like a furry boit down the side of the 
plateau and into the trees. A succession of frantic 
scurries followed upon the heels of his furious bark- 
ing, and soon the whole herd was moving toward 
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the bed ground. The Jenny was in the lead, her 
long ears cocked backward in the direction of the 
dog, and her bell clanging in rhythm with her 
measured gait. 

Jean Baptiste threaded his way into the herd 
knd snared a lean lamb, one that he was certain 
would not do well. He heaved the kicking form to 
his shoulder and walked toward the hollow. 

Descending carefully to the bottom, he found a 
stout bush, and tied the lamb to it by a foreleg. 
Rising, he stood and watched as the lamb struggled 
to its feet and stared at him bewilderedly. And with 
the thought that this lamb might also die, fury re- 
turned to him. There was a score to seule, for the 
lambs, for Barbo, for Laxague. 

The herder turned and surveyed the upper 
banks of the hollow, marking the many places of. 
concealment in the boulders that Hanked one side, 
and in the twisted, jumbled mass of manzanita that 
covered the other. Behind him, the hollow dipped 
like the handle of a spoon and emptied downward 
into the forest. Jean Baptiste nodded to himself. 
It was as though the hollow had been made to or- 
der. He mounted the upper bank and walked 
swiftly across the plateau, noticing the flickering 
lights of the lanterns in a circle around the bed 
ground. 

Laxague was waiting for him at the tent. He 
was bundled in a wool-lined jacket, and the métal 
of his saddle rifle gleamed dully in the fading light. 
Jean Baptiste lifted his jumper from the bed, 
ehecked the load in his carbine, and knelt to rum- 
mage through the kyack for the cartridge box. 
Then, ordering Barbo to remain at the camp, he 
strode hurriedly after Laxague’s retreating figure. 

They walked wordlessly to the head of the hol¬ 
low. Laxague spoke first. “I will hide on the left 
side, in the manzanita, and you will take the right 
side, in the rocks.” 

Jean Baptiste nodded and moved away, but 
Laxague halted him with a parting word. 

"Batista,” he said, “do not become impatient. 
We will wait the night if it is necessary. And Ba¬ 
tista, do not shoot unless you are certain.” 

Jean Baptiste nodded again and picked his 
way through the boulders that lined the right side 


of the hollow. The night was already becoming 
chilly, and he buttoned the front of his jumper. 

Behind two boulders that came together so 
closely that only a small crevice appeared between 
them, he found a patch of sand and eased himself 
down. Thrusting the carbine through the crevice, 
he hunched forward to scan the hollow. The lamb 
was a patch of gray-white against the dark back- 
ground of the sait grass and the brush clump. It had 
ceased to tug at the rope, but its outraged bleats 
still pierced through the night air. 

Jean Baptiste turned his gaze to the left bank 
of the hollow, where Laxague lay hidden, but the 
moon was down and he could detect no movement 
in the mass of blackness that was the manzanita. 

Pulling his knees up, he hunkered down into 
the threadbarfe warmth of the jumper, marking 
tinte by the occasional bleating of the lamb. The 
night breeze blew in chilling gusts up the hollow 
and whistled mournfully through the crevice. The 
heat of the day left the sand on which the herder 
lay, and the cold penetrated through the thin denim 
of his clothes. Tucking his hands under his armpits, 
Jean Baptiste listened as the muffled and lonely 
bleating of the lamb grew fainter and fainter, and 
finally faded away. 


J ean Baptiste awoke with a grunt, wondering 
sleepily if he had rolled from his bed. He twist¬ 
ed and felt the crunch of sand beneath him, and 
knew suddenly that he was in the hollow, that he 
had fallen asleep. Turning his head, he looked at 
the sky. The moon was high overhead, and the 
herder knew he had slept a long time. He turned 
quickly, peered through the cleft, and breatlied 
in relief when he saw that the hollow was quiet. 
In the moonlight he could see the lamb clearly. 

The night had become bitter cold, and Jean 
Baptiste worked his numbed legs up and down. 
His hand recoiled from the cold métal of the car¬ 
bine, and he wished desperately for the coming of 
daylight. He was thrusting his hands inside the 
lining of the jumper when an alarmed bleat from 
the hollow jerked him to sudden attentiveness. 
Grasping the carbine, he hunched forward and 
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peered through the crevice. The lamb was jerking 
wildly at the end of the rope, and its shrill bleats 
were shattering the silence of the night. Then sud- 
denly it fell quiet and stood as if transfixed, staring 
into the black mass of brush behind the clump to 
which it was tied. 

A twig snapped behind Jean Baptiste, and a 
cold fear washed through his body. He turned 
slowly, the hair rising at the nape of his neck. But 
ail was quiet in the pines beyond, and he turned 
again to the hollow. 


S training forward, he swept the black mass of 
brush with his gaze, striving to make out what 
the lamb had seen.or scented. Dimly at first, then 
clearer, a dark outline took shape before his eyes. 
He eased the carbine to his shoulder and searched 
for the front sight. It swung into line, and his 
finger tightened on the trigger. Then he remem- 
bered Laxague’s words, and he eased the pressure, 
waiting for the dark hulk to move. But it remained 
maddeningly immobile, and Jean Baptiste lowered 
the carbine slightly. 

As he did so, a gray thing flashed into his vis¬ 
ion and closed with the lamb. But it had corne from 
the wrong direction, from the head of the hollow. 
Cursing aloud, Jean Baptiste rose to one knee and 
trained his carbine on the swirling heap. For he 
could see that the thing that had jumped the lamb 
was a coyote. 

The heavy boom of the carbine rocked the hol¬ 
low with Sound, and the swirling stopped. Jean 
Baptiste rose to his feet and saw Laxague twisting 
through the manzanita toward the lamb. Levering 
the empty cartridge from the chamber, Jean Bap¬ 
tiste made ready to clamber over the boulders. It 
was then he heard Laxague’s outcry and looked up. 

Poised on the lip of the hollow was the omi- 
nous silhouette of the lion. It had been in the brush 
patch. Jean Baptiste’s eyes had not deceived him. 

Snapping the carbine to his shoulder in a light- 
ning motion, he fired blindly as the lion gathered 
itself for a leap. Below the roar of the shot, Jean 
Baptiste heard the bullet hit, heard the lion’s 
scream of rage and pain, and saw the beast collapse 
on the lip of the hollow. 

"He is hit! He is hit!” Laxague shouted as he 
scrambled through the bitter brush toward the lion. 

“Laxague, look out! Look out!" Jean Bap¬ 
tiste yelled as he saw the lion regain its feet and 
turn back toward the hollow, snarling furiously at 
the approaching figure. 

Jamming the lever down, Jean Baptiste again 
whipped the gun to his shoulder and fired. 

The lion rose on its hind legs, screaming and 
clawing the air as the second bullet struck. Then it 
wheeled away and bounded into the darkness. 

Jean Baptiste hurdled the boulders and fought 
his way through the brush to the lip where the 
lion had fallen, where Laxague now knelt. 


“Man, you were lucky,” he gasped out, but 
Laxague did not hear. He was on his knees in the 
grass, groping for a match. The light flared in liis 
cupped hands and both of them saw the splashes of 
blood on the grass. 

Laxague rose to his feet. “He is hurt bad,” he 
said. “We will follow him.” 

“No, Laxague," Jean Baptiste argued. “Let us 
wait until daylight. It is only a little while. Now, in 
the darkness, it will be too dangerous.” 

Laxague’s voice rose in sudden anget. “No, we 
will follow him now. By daylight, the wounds will 
heal enough so that there will be no blood to fol¬ 
low him by. Fetch a lantern from the bed 
ground.” 

Jean Baptiste saw that it was useless to argue. 
The man’s reason had been blotted out by his dé¬ 
termination to kill the lion. Jean Baptiste shrugged 
and made his way through the brush where the 
lamb had been tied. The coyote was twisting sound- 
lessly in its death agony, and the lamb lay huddled 
on its side. Jean Baptiste rose and climbed swiftly 
out of the hollow and across the plateau. Near the 
camp, Barbo met him, whining with fear. Jean 
Baptiste ordered him back to the tent and picked 
up a lantern. Swishing it back and forth, he made 
certain that there was enough kerosene to last until 
daylight, then made his way back to the hollow. 

Laxague heard his approach and called, “Hur- 
ry, Batista! It will be too late.” 

Jean Baptiste mounted to the lip and held the 
lantern near the ground. For the first time they 
could judge the extern of the lion’s wounds. Great 
gobs of blood were splashed in a large circle on the 
sait grass. 

The two men descended slowly down the outer 
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side of the hollow. Where the lion’s first leap ended, 
they found another great splash of blood. From 
this, a reddened trail led into the blackness of the 
forest. 

At the edge of the trees, Jean Baptiste halted. 
Laxague hauled up short and demanded. "What is 
the matter? Why do you stop?” 

“Laxague, I tell you the lion may be waiting 
for us, perhaps in these trees, perhaps behind a rock 
or a manzanita bush. It is foolish for both of us to 
walk along with our heads bent to the trail. One 
must follow behind and guard the other.” 

“AU right, ail right. Give the lantem to me,” 
Laxague said impatiently. “I will follow the trail.” 


W ith an apprehensive glance toward the tall 
pines, Jean Baptiste feU in behind Laxague. 
They entered into the silent darkness of the forest, 
Laxague leading, his lantern held low to pick up 
the shiny flecks of blood on the pine needles. Jean 
Baptiste followed closely behind, his gaze sweeping 
the circle of light made by the lantern and probing 
into the darkness beyond. Long minutes had 
elapsed before he remembered suddenly that the 
carbine was nearly empty. He fished quickly into 
the jumper pocket and slipped the cartridges one 
by one through the loading slot. When the gun was 
fully loaded, he breathed a sigh of relief. 

“He is growing weak, Batista,” Laxague whis- 
pered hoarsely. “He is slowing up. There is more 
blood on the needles.” 

Jean Baptiste did not answer. Directly in the 
path before them was a low, black shape, barely 
distinguishable in the outer reaches of the lantern 
light. Jean Baptiste reached forward quickly and 
caught Laxague by the skirt of his jacket. 

“Laxague, stop!” he called out in a low, 
strained voice. 

“What did you see? Why did you pull me?” 
Laxague demanded. “Do you jump at every Sound?” 

"I am sorry, Laxague,” Jean Baptiste whis- 
pered. “I thought it was something. It—it is a log.” 

“Bah!” Laxague spat out. Swinging the lantern 
back and forth until he had picked up the trail, he 
moved forward swiftly. 

Soon, they were on open ground. The trail was 
a mottled ribbon in the moonlight, skirting the side 
of the bare hill. Jean Baptiste looked toward the 
eastern sky and saw the first gray hint of light out- 
lining the peaks. 

Laxague quickened his pace on the bare 
ground, and presently the two men were shuffling 
through the sand at a near-trot. They topped the 
bare hill and descended the other side, past the 
ghostly whiteness of the summer snowbank that lay 
in the gully. The lion had rested in the snow, and 
the imprint of his body was lined with red. 

From the gully, the trail followed the crest of 
a high ridge. Laxague whispered excitedly, “Batista, 
the trail is staggering. It will not be long now.” 



Jean Baptiste nodded silently. His eyes roved 
unceasingly from side to side. The men fought their 
way slowly through a manzanita thicket until fin- 
ally the ridge emptied into the face of the shale 
mountain. It was a mountain that Jean Baptiste 
feared. Great sheets of tiny, jagged shale rock cov- 
ered the nearly perpendicular face, seeming to cling 
miraculously to the mountain itself. Midway across 
the face, a boulder formation reared uncertainly, 
as if overpowered by the ominous magnificence of 
the mountain itself. 


J ean Baptiste had stood many times where he 
stood now, shooing adventurous lambs from the 
threadlike deer trail that crossed the shale face. 
Once he had arrived too late and had watched help- 
lessly as two lambs ventured out upon the trail; they 
had attempted to turn around; one had bumped 
the other, and a slide had started. And as Jean Bap¬ 
tiste looked on, the roaring sheet of shale had car- 
ried the lambs to the bottom of the hill. When the 
dust had deared, the lambs had disappeared from 
sight, buried in the shale. Now, Jean Baptiste ob- 
jected vigorously as Laxague moved forward to¬ 
ward the precipitous mountainside. The thin rib¬ 
bon of blood entered into the opening of the trail. 

“Laxague,” the herder said sharply, “we can- 
not cross the mountain. We are not deer.” 

Laxague’s voice was even and cold, filled with 
a deadly détermination. “I am too close now to give 
up,” he said. “The lion has crossed the mountain, 
and so shall I. Corne if you wish. If you do not, re¬ 
main here.” Then he turned his back and stepped 
into the trail. 
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Jean Baptiste raged inwardly. He had meant 
to suggest that they cross over the top of the moun¬ 
tain and corne back from the other side, picking up 
the lion’s track where the trail across the shale face 
ended. It was not a question of courage, but com- 
mon sense. But Laxague was without reason now. 

They crept forward cautiously, their eyes glued 
to the trail. Once, Jean Baptiste glanced upwards 
and saw, in the half-light, the sheets of shale that 
hung over their heads like menacing curtains of 
death. Steeling himself, he returned his eyes to the 
trail. So intent was he upon the forward progress 
of his feet that he did not notice that Laxague had 
stopped. The collision nearly threw them off bal¬ 
ance, down the side of the mountain. 

They clung to each other desperately until they 
had regained their balance. Then Laxague pointed 
to the boulder formation that loomed before them. 

“Batista, the blood leads into the rocks. He is 
there, our lion. I swear it." 

Jean Baptiste followed the ribbon of blood 
with his eyes and grunted assent. “How do you pro¬ 
pose to bring him out?” he asked. 

"One of us must go around,” Laxague an- 
swered. “We cannot leave the far side open.” 


J ean Baptiste’s decision was sudden. He could 
not allow Laxague, driven by his unreasoning 
détermination, to fall victim to his own carelessness. 

“I will go,” Jean Baptiste said quickly, and be¬ 
fore Laxague could protest, he grasped the man’s 
shoulders and stepped past him on the trail. 

His attention divided between the trail and the 
looming boulders, Jean Baptiste edged his way 
slowly past the formation. When he had gained 
the far side, where the formation rose sheer and 
high, he knew that he was safe for the moment. 
Even in its madness, the lion would not attempt 
a perpendicular leap. Jean Baptiste clung tena- 
ciously to the sheer rock, pulling himself slowly 
to the upper side. When he neared the top, he 
leaned forward and caught the jutting edge to pull 
himself up. And out of the corner of one eye, he 
saw the hindquarters of the lion disappear through 
the boulders, moving in the direction of Laxague. 

“Laxague, look out! Look out!” Jean Baptiste 
screamed as he threw himself forward across the 
boulder. He landed in the shale, his boots digging 
deeply into the layer of tiny rocks. The leap started 

Jean Baptiste felt the sheet begin to move be- 
neath him, and he fought wildly to keep his balance, 
to get back to the rock outcrop. But he fell to his 
back in the moving shale, his arms spreadeagled. 
Glancing down, he saw Laxague’s horrified gaze 
travel first to the shale moving toward him, and 
then to the lion, crouched on the boulders for a 
spring. 

The shale caught Laxague first, knocking his 
legs from under him and bowling him downward. 


The lion landed where Laxague had been, directly 
onto the moving sheet. It scrambled wildly to re- 
tum to the boulder formation, and then rolled, 
clawing, down the side of the mountain. 

Steeling himself against the knifelike thrusts 
of the jagged shale, Jean Baptiste kept his arms and 
legs rigidly outstretched, coasting on the face of the 
sheet. Half insensible, he was conscious only of the 
pain and the choking dust and the roaring in his 

When Jean Baptiste returned to consciousness, 
his first sensation was of a crushing weight on his 
legs. Pulling himself to a sitting position, he saw 
that he had kept hold of the carbi ? throughout the 
descent. He eased his legs painfully from the cover- 
ing of shale, then tumed on his side to look for 
Laxague. 

The sight that met his eyes through the dusty 
haze blotted out the pain and the shock that racked 
his body. Laxague, stunned and bleeding, was fight- 
ing to pull himself from the shale that had Jruried 
him to the waist. Moving toward the man, its tawny 
hide torn and matted with blood and dirt, was the 

Jean Baptiste twisted quickly over on his stom- 
ach and dragged the carbine to his shoulder. Hop- 
ing desperately that the barrel had not filled with 
dirt, that the gun would not explode, he pulled the 
trigger, even as Laxague looked up through blood- 
filmed eyes into the snarling face of the lion. 

The shot roared against the face of the moun¬ 
tain and clapped back in écho. The bullet crashed 
into the back of the lion’s head, bobbing it with the 
shock. Its forelegs slid forward awkwardly, and it 
fell slowly, rolling over on its side. The huge body 
shuddered convulsively and was still. 


T he two men sat side by side on the great pile of 
shale and watched the morning sun rise in a 
flaming glory, purged in the night of yesterday’s 
weariness. Its first gentle warmth flooded over them, 
filling their tired and torn bodies with its promise 
of strength. 

Laxague was the first to move. Rising pain¬ 
fully to his feet, he extended a hand, a trifle self- 
consciously, to Jean Baptiste. His face was marred 
with dirt and clotted blood, but his eyes were 
strangely peaceful. 

“Corne, Batista,” he said. "The sheep will be 
moving.” 

Jean Baptiste took hold of the extended hand 
and pulled himself to his feet. He looked back at 
the torn and lifeless thing on the mound of shale. 
“The pelt?” 

Laxague gestured to the buzzards that circled 
patiently, ominously, in the sky overhead. “Leave it 
to its kind,” he said. 

Jean Baptiste nodded, and the two men walked 
side by side toward the forest. Above them, the 
buzzards began their descent. — By Robert Laxalt 
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SERVICE 


FOREHAND 


îtmnis tips ... 


As you strike the bail, tilt the top of the 
» racquet slightly forward. The degree varies ac- 

cording to your height. The taller you are, the 
greater the tilt. Short players don’t hâve as great 
a margin of clearance over the net and therefore 
î U DG E should hit the bail with the racquet held more 

nearly vertical. If your serves net, you may be 
HjpjT tilting the racquet too rnuch. If they are long, 

the fault may lie in not enough tilt. 

Your approach to the bail should bring you 
to a position about 5 feet in back of where you 
judge it will strike the ground and about an 
arm’s length from the line of the ball’s flighL 

Try to arrive at the spot before the bail hits the 
ground so you will hâve time to take the correct 
stance for making your stroke. 

In singles, serve from near the center of the 
LLOYD base line. Then, when your service is returned, 

you will be able to cover the balls hit to your 
JUDGE right or left side by traveling about the same dis¬ 

tance in either direction. 


% 

In your first efforts, 
you may eut the back- 
swing too short. The 

bail going weakly off 
the racquet, or the 
racquet being jarred 
loose from your hand. 

The longer the back- 
swing, the more 
powerful the stroke. 

The hardest part of serving is learning to co- 
Bjsgi oi'dinate the toss-up of the bail with the swing of 

HHk the racquet. When you start your back-swing, 

M A11R F F N wait for your toss until you feel that your racquet 

head will contact the bail at its greatest height. 
fONNOI 1 Y Your swing must be one complété and smooth 

vui «.Lt action. The only hesitancy must be in the toss of 

the bail, and you will eventually learn to judge 
ÿk that according to your eye and sense of timing. 

In the forehand follow-through, try to aim 
your racquet along the path the bail has been hit. 

If it was a cross-court shot, point the racquet head 
along the court’s diagonal. If it was a down-the- 
line placement, the head should go toward the 
! line. In ail cases, try not to let the racquet wind 

up around your neck as that hampers correct 
body rotation and means that you hâve crowded 
| your shot instead of hitting it smoothly. 

Stance for the service, if you’re right-handed, 
is with your left side almost directly toward the 
JACK net. Your left foot should be 3 to 5 inches back 

. __ of the base line. Ail services must be made from 

KRAMER almost the same position if you are going to hâve 

any déception. 

In making the forehand stroke, or any stroke, 
the bail should be hit waist high. The knees 
should be used as an elevator and, no matter how 
the bail bounds, unless it is overhead, you still 
can keep the waist on a level with the bail by use 
of knees. 

Bill Tilden had an exercise he used in teach- 
HS& ing the fiat service. If you hâve trouble learning 

■g|k the correct service swing, take a very old tennis 

rniuu frame. Then, standing on the base line, throw 

rUMMIV t he racquet into or over the net in the direction 

CCnrM AM the serve would go. This throw should be de- 

JLUumftri livered from a point as high above your head as 

you can reach. The swing should develop 
Hw quickly. 

One of the most important rules to remem- 
ber is to hit through your shot. In importance, 
this rule ranks with that of keeping your eye on 
the bail. This idea of hitting through and be- 
yond the bail can perhaps best be grasped by 
imagining that there are no strings in your rac¬ 
quet as you meet the bail. 
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BACKHAND VOLLEYS 


You may hâve a tendency to underhit your 
backhand by tilting the bottom edge o£ the rac- 
quet forward. While the undersliced drive is 
common and the spin it imparts is effective in 
keeping the bail low, I favor the overspin shot 
and hitting straight into the bail. The overspin 
shot is easier to control, carries more power, and 
makes a better passing shot. 

Don’t move to the net after a drive you hit 
from behind your base line. Preferably, wait 
for your opponent to give you a short bail. If he 
is hitting consistently deep, you must make your 
own opportunity by taking the bail on the rise 
and starting forward instantly. Once started, get 
to the net swiftly or else you’ll be caught a ways 
back and may hâve to make a difficult scoop-up 
shot close to the ground. 

On the high bail, it’s important to keep the 
backswing on the normal level. Then, swing 
sharply upward to above the point where the bail 
is contacted. Thus, good overspin. To do this 
best, turn the palm of the hand upward through 
the stroke. As the bail gets higher in its bound, 
the impact of bail and racquet is more a glancing 
blow, and the pressure of the wrist must be cor- 
respondingly fumer. 

When the bail has to be half-volleyed (hit 
just as it starts to bounce), you should bend your 
knees down under the shot. It is easier to control 
the bail when you are down level with it than 
when you are higher and must dip your racquet. 

, Don’t. ever, under any circumstances, start 
“running around” the backhand (that is, taking 
the bail on your forehand when it should be a 
backhand stroke). This leaves the court wide 
open for your opponent. Also, with this bad 
habit you’ll never deveiop a strong backhand. 

The correct way to volley (return the bail 
before it hits the ground) is to “punch” at the 
bail—not stroke it. Since you are up in the fore- 
court, the bail cornes at yoü with a far greater 
speed and you don’t hâve lime to make a full 
swing. I find that slightly "choking” the handle 
(moving your grip up about 1 inch) helps you to 
keep a firmer wrist and to guide the bail. 

You'll find that your cross-court shot seems 
most natural. One of the reasons for this is that 
you know it to be the safest. In hitting a back¬ 
hand cross-court it’s easier to hit the bail deep. 

As you gain confidence, you can eut down the 
distance and try to achieve more acute angles. 

Also, you can gradually decrease the angle and 
soon be hitting down the side line. 



In a volley, tliere is almost no 
follow-through. You keep your rac¬ 
quet high, hitting with a downward 
motion and a brushing stroke to get 
underspin. The forehand grip is 
the same as that used in the drive. 

The wrist must be firm and the 
stroke is made as quickly as possible. 

Don’t make a punching or poking motion in 
your backhand. This fault is common among 
players who lack confidence in their backhànds 
and who wrongly imagine that an abbreviated 
swing will give them greater control. Take a 
full backswing and follow through in one smooth 
stroke, right from the start. That’s the only way 
you can generate power and deveiop control. 

To préparé for a volley, lift the racquet head 
above the wrist with à short backswing. Move 
the racquet head toward the bail, meeting it with 
racquet fiat and with a stiff wrist. When hit, the 
bail should be about 6 to 10 incités doser to the 
net than the foremost line of your body. 
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SMASH & LOB 


DROPS &CHOPS 


tennts tips. 


The overhead smash is made with 
Ëjfcjlt precisely tlie sanie stroke as the service. 

Instead of taking the bail in back of the 
base line after tossing it up yourself, you 
deal with a bail that lias been lofted 
over your head (lobbed) by your op- 
i$3r P onent to trap you as you rush to the 

net or to drive \ou back front the volley 
ing position. 

Use a drop shot when you’re unable to pene- 
trate your opponent’s defense with your drive or 
get to the net. If he is slower in running up and 
back than he is across the base line, or if he is 
none too secure in his volleying at the net, the 
drop shot is likely to beat him. Also, if he re- 
tums it across court, that paves the way for you 
to make a passing shot through the big opening 
straight down the side lines. 

The smasher should always keep the 
bail well ont in Iront ot him towards the 
net. I{ the lob is deep and over your 
LLU 1 U head, sou should turn your back to the 

Himpr J W bail, watching il over your lel't shoulder, 

and run straight back to a point slightly 
fr-Sent behind where you think son tan make 

your stroke. 

In the chop be careful not to angle the rac- 
quet level too sharply, sinoe that makes the bail 
rise into the air and detracts from the effect. 
When the bail is stroked with the racquet at a 
very slight angle, it takes a low skidding boiïnce 
which feels very heavy against the racquet of the 
opposing player. This stroke is extremely useful 
on grass courts, as the balls bounce so low they’re 
hard to get. 

To hit a smash while jumping takes 
a lot of practice. Leam to leap just a 
MAUREEN \ split second before the bail is directly in 
g||p|| front of you. This way you will be 
CONNOLLY r poised in air and correctly balanced. 

sà Always hit the jump-smash flatly as you 

will need the power. 


To chop well, you 
must hâve a modéra te- 
ly paced bail and be 

I in perfect position. A 

chopper generally has 
JÉSBÈUË trouble with a hard 

OSH hitter because the bail 

cornes too fast for the 
chopper to get com- 
pletely set for 

^^^k On the forehand, a lob is made with 

a short stioke, tlone quickly, with an up- 
|»e|/ ward motion. The start ol the stroke is 

IsM» the saine as that ol the forehand drive, 
uniiirn but, instead of stroking the bail deep, it 

is sent upward. A slight snap of the 
wrist—which you will learn with experi- 
encc—will put top spin on your lobs. 

In chopping, you change your grip just a bit, 
perhaps so little that you scarcely will notice it. 

The most effective grip for the chop is that half- 
way between the clasp used for the forehand shot 
and that used for the backhand (if you use a 
different grip for forehand and backhand). 

^^^k In contrast to your drives and vol- 

^^^k leys, in which the bail is returned in 

more or less the same plane in which it 
arrived, hitting an overhead means a 

CCnPil .., right-angle change of direction requiring 

near-perfect timing. Hit absolutely fiat, 
and directly at the point you want the 

The drop requires more wrist flick than any 
other shot that capitalizes on spin. The racquet 
must meet the bail solidly, passing sharply be- 
neath it to impart distinct backspin. Being per¬ 
haps the most “spécial” shot in tennis, it needs 
to be called into play at the right moment. Use 
it the most sparingly of ail your répertoire, in 
order that it be deceptive. 
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By JOHN D. MacDONALD 


Science fiction, and our own experiments, 
had prepared us for visits front monsters—or something — 
ri space ships. But we never expected these devastating beings 
ivho operated outside the laivs of Nature. 



I t can’t happen to us— but, brother, it’s going to. 

It has started. Walesville, Ohio, 30 miles from 
Portsmouth, was the first one. It will take a hell 
of a while because it’s a thorough job. It might 
not get to you for years. But it’s coming. 

There were a little over 14 thousand people in 
Walesville. Plus, of course, those who were caught 
on their way through. 

I’ve seen it. I don’t know when we’ll be print- 
ing pictures of it. But we probably will. And it 
will give you a hell of a jolt. I flew over Hiroshima 
back in September of ’45. I covered the Bengal 
famine in '44 for AP. I once saw a pretty girl jump 
from a hôtel window 23 stories above the concrète 
sidewalk. But I hâve seen Walesville. Compared 
to that, everything else I hâve ever seen has been 
like looking into the heart of a daffodil. 


Just think of the arrogant stupidity of even our 
théories about the look and design of alien space- 
craft—or about the construction of alien forms of 
life themselves. We assumed three-dimensional ve- 
hicles and three-dimensional forms of life. 

Three years ago I left the Trib and went to 
Washington as a civil service A.T. 11. Administra¬ 
tive Technician. That’s a smoke-screen désignation 
which means public-relations expert. Fourteen 
thousand a year. Up until a couple of weeks ago 
it was a fairly undemanding job. I put a high 
shine on some brass, put some sugar coating on 
some new agricultural régulations, made a few 
other bills more palatable. 

Three weeks ago last Monday I was taken off 
a dull job and shunted over to the Pentagon. The 
Emergency Committee had just bc - ü.-rmed by 


secret order of the President. An obscure young 
Air Force Major General named Klippe was chair- 
man. He’d had something to do at one time with 
that saucer situation. And he had a good technical 
background. An extremely bright apple. There 
were five other men on the committee. Hassling, 
from the Institute of Advanced Studies, looking like 
a giant sloth. Ratty-looking little gray-haired Dr. 
Grinder from Cal Tech. Cold-eyed, tomb-faced 
Senator Swyth. Rear Admirai John Paul Plover of 
the CIA, incongruous tricky aluminum pipe stuck 
in his Boston bull mug. And lean one-legged Briga¬ 
dier General Max Marker, strategy expert from the 
General Staff and Command School. 

Klippe knew me, and he introduced me and 
explained my function. I was surveyed with the 
usual stony skepticism. They never love you until 
they need you. With various aides and technicians 
the committee staff totaled about 15. We were ail 
gathered in a big conférence room. Klippe had 
just started when I came in. He went back to the 
beginning. 

"There’s no need to caution any of you people 
about security. You’re ail cleared for top secret. 
This project is top secret and important.” 

“It must be," Grinder said dryly. “Military 
escort to the airport. I hâve not even a toothbrush.” 

That brought a mild laugh. But Klippe didn’t 
look as if he had ever smiled in his life or ever 
would again. 

“Briefly, gentlemen, here is the reason why this 
Emergency Committee has been brought together. 
A strange phenomenon has occurred near Wales- 
ville, Ohio. Original reports were not believed. 
A tongue-in-the-cheek article appeared in the Wales- 
ville paper. One of the wire services picked it up, 
gave it limited coverage. An Air Force oflicer in- 
vestigated. He reported to me the day before yes- 
terday, in the evening. I was at the spot at dawn 
yesterday. I had an audience with the President 
early yesterday morning. Regulars hâve been flown 
there and the area is blocked off. Rigid censorship 
has been imposed. We ail leave for the spot by 
plane in half an hour.” 

"I am afraid I will hâve to follow along later. 
General,” Senator Swyth said in his sepulchral voice. 

“I am afraid, Senator, that you will hâve to 
corne with us. It is the President’s wish.” 


S wyth looked annoyed. “Just what is the na¬ 
ture of this—phenomenon?” 

“I will not attempt to describe it. I will mere- 
ly say, gentlemen, that it is an area where most of 
the fundamental laws of nature, as we know them, 
seem to be suspended and altered in random, un- 
predictable fashion.” There was a silence during 
which the sténotype operator clicked out his last 
few words. I looked at the technical experts, Hass¬ 
ling and Grinder. I saw sudden intense interest. 
It is an attribute of the large scale mind that it can 


achieve a suspension of disbelief without undue 
effort. Marker and Admirai Plover looked puzzled. 

“It can be something new under the sun,” 
Klippe said. “It can be a weapon. It can be gone 
when we get there. The committee represents sci¬ 
ence, intelligence, defense and government. The 
President wants to know what it is, and wants valid 
recommendations as to what to do about it.” 


I t was not gone when we got there. Our mili¬ 
tary sedans were passed through the roadblock. 
It was a mile down a country road, in a pasture. 
The two farm families in the blockaded area had 
been evacuated. We ail looked toward it as the 
light colonel in charge of the battalion reported 
to Klippe. 

“No change, sir. The area hasn’t shrunk or 
grown any. The same screwy things go on, sir.” 
Grinder, purposeful as a ferret, had started to crawl 
between the rusty strands of the farmer’s fence. 
“Hey, you!” the light colonel shouted. Grinder 
paid no heed. 

"Let him go,” Klippe said. “We’ll ail go in 
and take a doser look.” 

It was an area about 200 yards long, 100 yards 
wide and 50 yards high. There was an odd sheen 
to the air within that area. Things beyond it suf- 
fered subtle distortion. The limits were fuzzy 
rather than clear eut. It was a place that was just 
. . . not right. You could sense that. We were ail 
quiet. You had the feeling that you should hear a 
sustained note of eerie music. But the day was 
warm and quiet. I heard wind in the leaves and a 
brook somewhere nearby. 

Rocks floated aimlessly within the shining area. 
Some of them were half the size of a sedan. They 
moved about without purpose, like peas in boiling 
water, though much more slowly. From time to 
time one of them would fall heavily to the earth as 
though it had hit some pocket. Leaves and twigs 
and bits of grass floated in the area too. They 
would fall also, and just as quickly and solidly as 
the rocks. They fell as if they were in a vacuum. 

“How did that soldier get in there!” Klippe 
snapped. 

I hadn’t seen the body at first. It floated as did 
the rocks. It was a badly misshapen body, doubt- 
less from the many times it had fallen. When a 
rock would fall it would imbed itself partially in the 
ground. After a minute or so it would begin to 
move, then drift free and join the others. When 
rocks touched in the air they rebounded without 
Sound. When they fell they fell without Sound. 

The colonel looked uncomfortable. “I think 
it started bothering him. He wasn’t a very stable 
type, sir. It happened late yesterday, at dusk. He 
started yelling and ran toward it. He seemed to 
bounce off it a couple of times. Two other men 
nearly reached him but he . . . got through.” 

“What happened to him then?” Hassling said. 
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“He . . . floated. I think he died immediately. 
We tried to get him out but we couldn't reach him. 
We shoved a long pôle in there with a grapple 
lafshed to the end." 

“It went in easily?” 

“Yes. But it . . . bent. I thought it was re¬ 
fraction, like when you put a stick into clear water. 
But when we brought it out, it was still bent.” 

Hassling wanted to see it. We walked over. 
I could see Grinder standing with his hands behind 
him, a few yards from the disturbance, peering 
steadily at it. The colonel showed us the pôle. It 
was of hard wood. It was bent sharply, neatly, geo- 
inetrically, permanently. About a 20-degree bend. 

Klippe let everybody get a good look at the 
area. He set up a field office in a command car, got 
everybody gathered around, and listed the experi- 
ments everybody wanted to try. Grinder and Hass¬ 
ling wanted equipment flown in. Klippe listed it. 




They both had a look of suppressed excitement. 
Tliey wanted to measure température, surface ten¬ 
sion, check for radioactivity, and for any waves or 
ravs it might be emitting. General Max Marker 
said, “If it isn’t a weapon, I can at least see how it 
could be used as one. I’d like to drop sonie H.E. 
in there. I’d like to seal a tank and put a line on 
it and put a couple goats in it and drag it through 
there. I’d like to see some 20-millimeter tracer 
fired through it.” 

Grinder and Hassling became indignant. 
They didn’t want Marker messing with it until 
they could check it carefully and try to get samples 
of the atmosphère inside it in sealed containers for 
qualitative analysis. Klippe reassured them. 

“But what is it, gentlemen?” he demanded. 

There was no answer. Hassling rumbled some- 
thing about a vortex of unknown forces, a disloca¬ 
tion in space, rupture in the continuum. 

Two days later nobody was any doser. Grind¬ 
er, in tones of intense irritation, explained the 
technical problem to Klippe. “The bîoody awful 
thing won’t stay still. Perforai a test fifteen times 
and you get twelve different results.” 

Not one of us had guessed what it was. We 
were too used to thinking in ternis of tough metallic 
shells, and big ports that unscrewed soundlessly to 
permit tentacled you-name-its to emerge. 

It was a space ship. 


There wasn’t any hysteria. The Emergency 
Committee went at their task in a sane orderly way. 
This was Man, attacking a problem, in the best 
sense of the word attack. 

Now consider this. The story is ofï the rails. 
Ingrédients are missing. Traditionally we should 
hâve had national and international hysteria, scare 
headlines, and, of course, three practically essential 
people. You know those people well. The old pro- 
fessor, his beautiful daughter, and the young engi- 
neer who has a really wild idea of what to do about 
tliings. The idea Works, always. Man triumphs. 

It wasn’t like that. We were just a competent 
group out there eight miles from Walesville, Ohio, 
trying to make sense out of nonsense. 

The only change in the Thing was that it kept 
getting more opaque. The reason for that was 
obvious. Those rocks that fell kept chipping and 
splitting. Sometimes one would fall on another. 
The grass and twigs and small trees kept getting 
ground up finer. The floating soldier had dis- 
appeared. Perhaps a rock fell exactly when he did. 
The air inside the thing kept getting more and more 
murky with floating ground-up débris. 

I was generally ignored. My job wouldn’t 
start until they found out what it was. If it turned 
out to be something unpalatable, I had to guide the 
eventual press coverage so as to sugar coat it. 
Marker was convinced that it was a Russian experi- 
ment, and a second cousin of psychological warfare. 
He thought they’d dropped it there like a leaflet. 
Hassling wouldn’t buy that. Grinder had stopped 
talking to anybody except the bright young men he 
had imported, with Klippe’s permission. We had 
two lloors in the Walesville Hôtel. The battalion 
personnel, of course, encamped at the area. Wales¬ 
ville was convinced we were setting up some kind 
of atomic installation. The citizens were busy 
signing pétitions objecting to it. 


O n the sixth day it changed. The whirling inner 
motion stopped. Everything fell and it was 
crystal clear again. It had that strange sheen. 
Grinder and Hassling went to work again. 

I heard Grinder make his new complaint to 
Klippe. “Now the damn thing is absolutely im- 
pervious. Corne with me. 1*11 show you.” 

I tagged along. They’d spray-painted a section 
of it so they could see what they were working on. 
They’d borrowed some OD paint from the battal¬ 
ion quartermaster. The scum of paint stuck to a 
curved featureless surface. By walking over to one 
side you could see the back of the layer of paint. 
It gave me a weird feeling to be that close to it. 
I touched it where it wasn’t painted. It was damn 
cold. The moisture on my fingertips froze at once 
and I had to pull my fingers gingerly off of it. It 
made me remember a pre-school winter long ago in 
Scranton when some big boys talked me into touch- 
ing my tongue to a métal lamp post when it was 
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two degrees above zéro. They ran. I stood and 
yelled, glued to the post, until my mother came out 
with a pan of hot water and unstuck me. 

One of Grinder’s people used a diamond drill, 
running off one of the battalion generators. He 
could get through the paint and that was that. He 
coiddn’t get a micromillimeter deeper. 

At the subséquent conférence Admirai Plover 
suggested tank trucks full of concrète and high-pres- 
sure hoses. He wanted to cernent the whole thing 
over and go home and forget about it. Hassling 
and Grinder became more indignant than even 
Marker had made them. 


I was on the way back to Walesville at three 
o’clock the next afternoon, riding in a jeep with 
a sergeant. We both heard the damnedest noise 
coming along behind us that either of us had ever 
heard. That was when it had started, but we didn’t 
know it then. It sounded as if a hundred thousand 
tons of rock was being rolled down the highway in a 
big tin barrel. The sergeant, bless him, was quick. 
He yanked the wheel without even taking time to 
look back. We bounced through a big shallow 
ditch and stopped way out in the middle of a field. 

I looked at the highway. There was a big blue- 
and-silver bus on it. I saw something go by. It 
wasn’t a thing, it was an effect that I saw go by. 
Imagine that a solid three-lane concrète highway 
can develop a wave, as if the concrète is water. The 
wave crest went by. It went by the bus too. No 
bus. The Sound went on down the highway toward 
Walesville. We heard it booming into the distance. 
We heard it fade away, with faint after-echo like 
thunder. The sergeant and I walked to the high¬ 
way. 

I will not describe the highway now, or what 
was left of the bus. The same thing happened to 
the highway and the bus that happened to Wales¬ 
ville. I will tell you about Walesville as I saw it 
at 5:30. 

First you must imagine a very methodical stub- 
born child. This child has a big sand box. He has 
made a whole village in the sand box. Buildings, 
cars, people and ail. Ail out of sand, carefully col- 
ored. On a rainy afternoon this child borrows his 
mother’s eggbeater. He starts at one corner of his 
sand box and he digs it in deep and churns his way 
back and forth for a couple of hours until he is 
right back where he started. Plain sand. But with 
little bits of flecks of color. 

Walesville was a Hat gray-brown waste two 
miles long and a mile and a half wide. Nothing 
stuck up more than six inches from that surface. 
The late sun slanted across it. I bent over and 
picked up a handful of the odd soil. It was like 
picking up sand on a beach and looking at it closely. 
You see infinitésimal shells, tiny bits of colored 
rock. These were larger pièces, but the effect was 
the same. I held pièces of concrète, pièces of brick. 


a small bright piece of métal, some bits of paper, a 
piece of wood varnished on one side, some soil and 
a piece of pink bone with a small shred of flesh 
attached to it. I dropped the handful hastily and 
rubbed my hand on the side of my pants. A flock 
of birds flew across the expanse, headed for distant 
trees, peeping excitedly as they flew. 

The sergeant found one-half of a dime. He 
fingered it. His broad tan face showed no expres¬ 
sion as he looked at the drab plain. The highway 
had been the same. There was a faint bluish tinge 
to the chopped area where the bus had been. The 
slant of the sun caught small fragments of glass and 
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G . M. Woodley, a tvelfare worker of Middletown, 
New York, recently received this letter front a 

Dear Mr. Welfare Worker, 

You hâve explained your troubles in trying to 
get one of my relatives to support himself by work- 
ing. I am retired on a small pension and can not 
support him. 

My father who died many years ago was a 
farmer and a Smart man. He had a neighbor who 
claimed to hâve rheumatism and took to bed for 
a year. The neighbor’s wife finally appealed to my 
father to help, since their farm was going to pot 
and food was getdng scarce. 

So each day my father walked across the fields 
and a brook to rub this neighboring farmer with 
various ointments. But one day, having thought 
deeply about his neighbor’s ailment, my father 
took along a bottle of turpentine. 

My father said: "Henry, I’ve read in The 
Blade” (that was a newspaper of those days) “of 
a medicine that might cure you. I hâve it in this 
bottle. The directions say you should sit up, pour 
the fluid on the back of your neck and let it run 
down your spine.” 

Henry followed directions. Within a few 
moments he had leaped from bed and was sitting 
and splashing in the brook. 

Henry’s wife came over the next day to thank 
my father who never had to rub lier husband again. 
She said Henry was out chopping wood. 

This true story may help you solve your prob- 

Yours truly, 

J. A. 


Bluebook will pay $25 for each story of “Native Wit" 
that is published. Each must be original and none 
can be acknowledged or retumed. 
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métal. A city dump, I thought. A dump where a 
city had been. Scratch one city. Scratch 14 thou- 
sand people. It was too big a concept to absorb 
ail at once. 

"Let’s go back,” the sergeant said. 

We went back. We met others coming in. We 
tried to tell them, but they had to see for them- 
selves. They said the Thing was gone. They said 
it had left a little after three. The ruin of the 
hlghway began a mile beyond the roadblock. 


K i.ippe held the next conférence at midnight. 

Generators supplied the lights. The battalion 
officers attended. 

Klippe in a carefully dry voice said, “The area 
of destruction extends in a five-mile radius around 
Walesville. There isn’t a paved road or a single 
structure left in that area. Everything has been 
reduced to . . . rubble. Additional personnel will 
be here before dawn. Washington wants the entire 
area sealed. X think we can safely relate the de¬ 
struction of Walesville to the phenomenon we hâve 
been investigating. Are there any continents?” 

Hassling moved forward, his face in shadow. 
“Just this. General,” he said. “When human under- 
standing cannot comprehend the purpose, I am 
forced to assume that the agency at work is other 
than human. This was sélective force. It was not 
a blind weapon. If an entire city, its buildings, 
books, generators, gal bage trucks, bank vaults and 
its children can be reduced without explosion to 
fragments no larger than the end of my thumb, we 
cannot resist such a force or the technology behind 
it. Our purpose is to understand, to communicate. 

"I am prepared to accept the assumption that 
the phenomenon we hâve been investigating is a 
living créature ôperating by a set of rules we do not 
know. We must communicate. We must under¬ 
stand its purpose in doing such a dreadful thing, 
and convince it that there is no reason to con¬ 
tinue such destruction. I recommend that we get 
men who by training hâve the best chance of estab- 

"Shouldn’t we first find the . . . the phenom¬ 
enon again?” Grinder asked. 

"We will find it,” Hassling said quietly. 


And we did. Last week. Twenty-one miles from 
Columbus. The first problem was the évac¬ 
uation of Columbus. It was discussed at high levels 
and abandoned. It was felt that you just can’t 
move everybody out of a city that size. 

The Thing was behaving as it had when I 
had first seen it. But with a grotesque différence. 
It had settled at the edge of a farm. Instead of 
rocks it was full of farm equipment, cattle, fence 
posts. It was a sickening différence. 

The communications experts went to work. 
They used movable billboards, commercial artists. 


models of the solar System and the galaxy. They 
were very busy little men. If it wasn’t so serious, 
I could hâve laughed at their frantic efforts to com¬ 
municate with a big bubble full of fioating farm 
equipment and smashed dead cattle. They could 
just as well hâve been trying to get an answer from 
the moon, or a dead tree. I think they suspected 
that. But they had their orders, and there was a lot 
of brass around to see that they kept hopping. Out- 
side of becoming increasingly more opaque, as it 
had before, the Thing did not react. I don’t think 
anyone expected it to. 

Why they condescended to communicate at ail, 
no one will ever know. And we won’t be around 
to wonder too long, I guess. Unless somebody cornes 
up with an idea. 


I T happened after the motion stopped. Klippe 
had lost weight. Our nerves were bad. Some¬ 
body had done some talking and a lot of people had 
moved out of Columbus. Had I any friends there 
I would hâve told them to get out. 1 suspect that’s 
what happened. 

The communications people were working just 
as hard after ail the motion stopped. 

At two o’clock last Wednesday afternoon I 
heard the yelling and went running over. Every¬ 
body stood and gaped at the side of the Thing. It 
had grown a door. Fifty yards of it had become 
opaque and had grown a door. Had I guessed for 
some wild reason that it would grow a door, I 
would hâve thought it in tenus of the fantastic—a 
door 90 feet high and made of gold or something. 

But this was just a door. A nice white front 
door with the usual three-pane window and a brass 
knob. It even had a mail slot. Ail that was missing 
was a house number and a mat saying welcome. It 
was about three incites ajar. The inference was just 
too plain. Corne on. in. There were two ordinary 
steps, a shallow stoop and that front door. 

I give Klippe a mark for guts. It was his party. 
He didn’t wait over a minute. Nobody made any 
move to stop him. He looked very small as he 
walked toward the door. He didn’t hurry. He 
walked with a measured stride, went up the two 
steps, pulled the door open and walked through 
into blackness without hésitation and pulled it 
shut behind him. 

They timed Klippe. He was in there six min¬ 
utes and 12 seconds. He came out and shut the 
door. He walked toward us. I couldn’t read his 
face. People tried to ask him questions. He 
pushed his way through the crowd, went directly to 
his tent, took an Army Colt .45, put it in his mouth 
and blew the back of his head off. 

The door was ajar again. 

Max Marker tried it. He walked with a swag- 
ger. It wasn’t as effective as Klippe’s steady pace. 
He was in there for four minutes. He came out 
with a mind that had been wiped utterly clean. 
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He didn’t know his own name, or where he was. 
He walked with a small child’s aimless gait. He 
was incontinent and his square chin was shiny with 

Swyth, to my surprise, was next. He came out 
looking as cold as ever. We gathered around him, 
waiting for the word. He looked at us. He started 
to cry. He wouldn’t tell us. He knew, but he 
wouldn’t tell us. I know why now. I know why 
it was that he couldn’t even begin to say the words. 

Hassling came back out with his face purple. 
He was sweating heavily and breathing hard. His 
expression was one of truly gigantic indignation. 
He turned and pointed a shaking hand at the 
Thing and ripped at his collar with the other 
hand and said, “They . . . they say ...” 1 hat’s as 
far as he got before the major artery burst close to 
his heart, dropping him dead at our feet. 

I pitied Plover. He knew he had to do it. He 
didn't want to. His face was the color of damp 
chalk. He was trembling ail over. I let him get 
halfway to the door and then I found that I was 
running. I beat him to the door. He put up a 
token résistance. I went inside before I could 
change my mind. 

It was complété black dark in there. That was 
the only impression 1 had time for. Then they 
started. It could hâve been just one. But the im¬ 
pression was clear that it was several. 

Don’t be misled by bad guesses about telepathy. 
Once it has happened to you, you know that the 
thoughts don’t corne sneaking in, you know it isn’t 
done with pictures. The thoughts corne in like 
heavy silver spikes, driven deep into your head, 
a hard single stroke for each one. They are not 
simple thoughts. They are complex, complété ex¬ 
portations and ideas. They are just there. Under- 
standing them is then like the memory process. 
You remember that you know because the ideas 
were driven so deeply. 

I went back out the door into the world that 
had now become strange for me. I could not look 
at people the same way, nor at the familiar earth 
and sky. I’il never look at any work of man the 
way I did before. 

They gathered around me, several of them try- 
ing to ask questions at once. The body of Hassling 
had been taken away. I could not tell them. I 
had to hâve time to think. I looked at Swyth. We 
knew. We knew we knew. We looked away frorn 
each other, conscious of sharing a shameful secret. 


T hree days after Walesville was obliterated, the 
site was covered with a soft new carpet of green. 
It has been identified as a fast-growing, strong- 
rooted tropical plant which has mutated to survive 
in this climate. It apparently was sown at the same 
time destruction took place. That should give you 

I can tell you, but words will not be as strong as 


what they told me. Why they bothered to tell, I 
don’t know. Maybe they were merely bored, and 
did it for amusement. It would be boring to be 
sent on such a routine job. 

When I look at things from their angle, I see 
the earth like a bail, about the size of a basketball. 
It rotâtes slowly. I see the great forests, the quiet 
rivers, the shining ice caps. Then it changes. I 
see the sickness. I see the forests dwindle. I see 
the waste lands grow. I see sickness change the 
face of a world. I see the scabs that are cities. On 
the night side I see the infected glow of the cities. 

-1 see the pock marks of dry lakes, and the pustules 
of the mine headings. 


I t’s very simple. Humanity began as a harmless 
organism, eater of nuts and berries. We co- 
existed with the other wild harmless organisms. 
But then Old Hairy tied a stone to the end of a 
stick and the mutation had started. In your body 
at this moment are many micro-organisms that do 
not harm you. But should one of them mutate 
dangerously, you will sicken. You may die. 

We were supposed to stay in the forests and eat 
the nuts and berries. Ecologically we were sound. 
By so eating we spread the seeds of the forest 
plants. But a cell went wrong. We outgrew our 
purpose. 

We were an ecologically harmless organism, but 
we mutated. 

As soon as they were able to get around to it, 
they sent a sanitation squad to clean up the mess, 
cure the sickness. Because to them the earth is the 
important thing, not the organisms that infest it. 

They had corne with their sprays and their 
poisons to clean out the potato bugs. 

We don’t know who or what they are, or their 
function or where they corne from. 

Do we try to tell them about our perception of 
beauty and truth? Do we attempt to explain to 
them the human soûl? The human soûl, with its 
overtones of both Beethoven and Dachau? 

What’s the defense? 

Do we drop some bombs on them? Do we send 
a sickly child charging with a tack hammer? Same 
probable effect. 

What answer does the virus give to the physi- 
cian as he préparés the needle for the injection? 
What do potato bugs Write on the pétition they pré¬ 
sent to the man who runs the big spray truck? 

In ail the yarns somebody has always corne 
up with an answer. Unless somebody does this 
time, in 15 or 20 years ail the Works of man will be 
neat rubble carefully covered with new green life. 
To corne up with an answer means we must justify 
our existence. 

Want to take a crack at it? Want to explain 
to them why they should leave us alone? 

Ail the Columbus stations went off the air at 
11:21 this morning. — By John D. MacDonald 
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S everal summers ago, my wife and I were fishing 
the Snake River in the magnificence of the 
Jackson Hole country of Wyoming. While we were 
resting on the bank, an old codger in a 10-gallon 
hat ambled up and hunkered down beside us. 

“See you got the wife along,” he said, nodding 
approval. “Man ought always to take his wife and 
kids fishing once in a while; makes ’em get to know 
each other better." 

My wife and I agreed. Thoughtfully, the old 
boy fell to studying the snow-capped peaks. “Easy 
to teach ’em, too,” he said, finally. “Ail you gotta 
do is take ’em fishin’ once. Be surprised how quick 
they get a hankering to learn once they see you tied 
to a big one against ail that scenery. Know mine 
did.” 

Well, it seems a great many men hâve now 
realized they miss a lot of good family fun when 
they take off for a fishing jaunt without their wives 
and children. A recent national survey turned up 
the surprising information that more than half of 
ail male anglers take their families on "fishing va¬ 
cations.” 

Personally, I’d be the first to insist on my 
purely male prérogative of getting away from fam¬ 
ily living now and then to grow whiskers in the 
wilds. But I’d also be the first to argue for taking 
the wife and kids fishing once in a while. For 
there’s a wealth of fine family sport to be had if you 
go about it right. 

“Women,” says Mrs, Ethel B. Cullerton of 
Chicago, a leading manufacturer of lures, “are just 
beginning to learn that they hâve the patience to 
become far better fishermen than men.” While 
most men would heartily disagree with this, don’t 
be too surprised if, from the very first, your wife 
begins catching the biggest fish. 

Confidentially, mine did! 

TEACHING KIDS: Start ’em young, on small 
fish, and with simple tackle. And, above ail, teach 
them—your wife, too—that theirs alone is the re- 


sponsibility of caring for their own tackle, hooking 
their own worms, untying their own tangles, doing 
their own casting—and cleaning their own fish! 

That’s the formula used by most successful 
family fishermen, including Lee Wulff, one of the 
best I know. Lee taught both his sons. Allen and 
Barry, to fish before they were three; by the time 
they were 10, both had caught Atlantic salmon in 
Newfoundland at their dad’s fishing camp. 

Lee told me: "Because my boys learned at an 
early âge not only to fish, but also to take care of 
both their tackle and themselves, I’ve been able to 
take them on trips where other, less capable lads 
would hâve been too much bother. As it is, both 
hâve flown into wilderness lakes and rivers with me 
for trout and salmon, and they enjoyed themselves 
immensely.” 

WHERE TO FISH: Until the family fishing 
bug really gets you, best limit your teaching activi- 
ties to smaller fish in waters close to home. You’ll 
be surprised how many excellent fishing spots there 
are, even in States less richly endowed than Michi¬ 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the like. And the 
fish in many of these waters—bass, bluegills, bull- 
heads, crappies, etc.—ail are big enough for family 
fun right from the start. 

Some of the best places I know to try first are 
the farm ponds scattered throughout agricultural 
areas, even in relatively non-fishing States like 
Kansas, Nebraska, lowa and Illinois. Most farmers 
seldom hâve time to fish their ponds with the resuit 
that the fish population becomes too great, and the 
fish are stunted. So, many will welcome a visiting 
angler, especially if he has his wife and children 
with him. "When a man’s wife is along,” a Ne¬ 
braska farmer once told me, "a farmer knows they’ll 
treat his property like they would their own.” 

SUMMER SAFETY HINTS: Now that the camp¬ 
ing, swimming, picnicking and family fishing season 
is upon us, a good idea before setting out is to re- 
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MEDICAL REPORT 

By Lawrence Galion 



label it “essential hypertension.” One 
out of every 20 American adults has 

Recently, a relatively new drug 
called rauwolfia serpentina was tried 
out on hypertensive patients with eye- 
opening results never before achieved. 
In one test, with patients sufïering 
front mild or moderately advanced 
hypertension, blood pressure of every 
one of 30 patients dropped to normal. 
In another test, on a group with se- 
Vere or rapidly progressing hyper¬ 
tension, blood pressure of two out of 
every three came down to normal. 
For the remaining third, results, while 
not perfect, were mighty impressive: 
in one case a pressure of 240/140 was 
lowered to 170/100. 

Racing hearts were slowed, too. 
Within the first week of treatment, 
beat rates as high as 128 per minute 
were halved. Moreover, the drug 
brought healthy sleep to many long- 
time sufferers from insomnia. A re¬ 
port appears in Angiology (5:449). 

T Nervous stomachs: More 
often than not, such indigestion 
symptoms as feelings of pressure 
or pain in the gut, heartburn and gas 
corne from “nerves” rather than or- 
ganic disease. Emotional stress can 
tie the intestinal System in knots— 
with spasms, or abnormal contrac¬ 
tions, that disrupt proper function- 
ing. While antispasmodic drugs are 
often useful in quieting things down, 
a new one looks especially good. 
Called Dactil, it was given in tablet 
or capsule form to 63 patients and, in 
most cases, worked well and with 
amazing speed, providing relief in 10 
minutes, even when severe colicky 
pain was présent. Besides its fast 
efficiency, it’s unusual for another 


reason—lack of such side effects as 
dryness of the mouth. So reports one 
investigator in New York State jour¬ 
nal of Medicine (55:233). 

T T hree-day spralns: Next time 
a severely sprained ankle hobbies 
you, your doctor may get you 
baçk in action far faster and with 
much less fuss by using a new trick: 
shooting hyaluronidase into the 
sprained area. The drug is a natural 
body substance—an enzyme with a 
remarkable ability for dispersing 
fluids. 

Recently British doctors tried it 
on 27 people with sprains, then com- 
pared results with those for 92 other 
persons who got the usual treatments 
of massage, exercise, novocaine shots 
and adhesive strapping. According 
to a report in Annals of Physical 
Medicine (2:95), a single enzyme 
shot brought swelling down dramati- 
cally and eut total recovery time to 
an average of 3.1 days, as against up 
to 14 days for the others. 

T Help for o/d folk: At 85, she 

had long since become too much 
of a problem for her children, 
was now a headache even in the nurs¬ 
ing home. She made no effort to help 
herself, took no interest in anything, 
refused to leave her wheelchair, made 
constant demands for attention. Her 
problem, like that of a good many 
oldsters long before 85 and many 
times even before 70, was hardening 

After two weeks on a drug called 
Metrazol, her physical and mental 
condition both showed marked im- 
provement. She left the wheelchair, 
walked unassisted, took an interest 
in others, showed improved memory 
and a healthier general outlook. She 
is one of half a dozen elderly women, 
ail with the same problem, who made 


similar gains with Metrazol tablets. 
A report in Clinical Medicine (62:29) 
is the latest of several indicating that 
the drug may be a boon for many 
older people—and their worried sons 
and daughters. 

T C lear breathin g: Many suf¬ 
ferers from lung disease—such as 
bronchiectasis, chronic bronchi- 
tis, pulmonary emphysema and lung 
abscess—hâve one thing in common: 
breathing trouble. Their air passages 
clog with sticky mucus, and coughing 
won’t dislodge it. A préparation 
called Trypsin, however, does the 
trick neatly. Inhaled in aérosol form, 
it reaches up to the clogged passages 
and tums the toughest, stickiest mu¬ 
cus into liquid that’s easy to get rid 
of. According to a report in Diseuses 
of the Chest (26:408), a short treat¬ 
ment often keeps the passages clear 
for long periods. 

T Briefs: For insomnia, Doriden, 
a new non-barbiturate drug is 
effective, non habit-forming and 
doesn't cause hangover, reports Dr. 
Seymour Pollack, Vétérans Adminis¬ 
tration Center, Los Angeles. . . .For 
rheumatoid arthritis, two new drugs, 
metacortandralone and metacortan- 
dracin, are proving several times more 
powerful than cortisone, produce 
fewer and less bothersome side effects 
(Journal of the American Medical 
Association 157:311). . . . Drowsiness 
and fatigue caused by emotional prob- 
lems hâve been reduced with Mera- 
tran, a new drug that acts without 
killing appetite, raising blood pressure 
or interfering with sleep at night 
(Arizona Medicine 11:397).... Add 
a new use for Dexedrine, the mood- 
lifting drug: stopping nausea and 
vomiting during pregnancy (Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Obstetrics ir Gyne- 
cology 68:1142). 



I Built My House 

By ERNEST BROADHURST with Sidney Margolius 

This salesman, who had never even worked on a house before, 
saved $4,500 by building his own. People who know houses 
say it's one of the handsomest on the block. 
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sell in my job as a supervisor for the Fuller Brush 
Company. But now the houses around me built by 
professionals suddenly looked huge and compli- 
cated. “What do I do now?” I said to Jeannette. 

Well, I finally did build the house myself, and 
it tumed out to be as simple as the books said. 
I built it without another man, putting in an 
hour’s labor except for the foundation, chimney, 
plumbing and electricity. It took me between 
600 and 700 hours, working week-ends and holi- 
days. Jeannette and I and our nine-year-old Bobby 
moved in 11 months from that first worried morn- 
ing. About the only tools I used were a portable 
power saw, a hammer and a crowbar to correct 
my mistakes. 

The house is a three-bedroom ranch-type, with 
a kitchen you can eat in, a large living room (by 
today’s standards), dining alcôve and full base¬ 
ment. People who know houses say it’s one of the 
best-looking on our block. The total cost was 
$12,000, including the lot and sub-contractors’ 
charges. A hard-headed bank appraiser valued it 
for mortgage purposes at $16,500. 

The $4,500 différence—my sweat equity— 
actually will save us $7,200 in the long run. That’s 
how big $4,500 snowballs to when you add on 


Myself 


a five percent interest charge over 20 years of 
mortgage. 

But more important than the money, and 
even more important than getting the kind of 
location and home we wanted, was the feeling of 
self-sufficiency I got. I gained a new confidence in 
my ability to do things. I also feel I hâve achieved 
another potential earning skill and am no langer 
dépendent for earning a living on my selling ability 

What’s more, I won back my physical tone. 
I had been brought up in an atmosphère of work 
and physical activity. The years I boxed wëre the 
most stimulating of my life. But in recent years 
I had been getting soft, physically and mentally. 
By the time I finished the house I had lost my fat 
and my reflexes were sharp again. 

I am convinced now that any man can build 
his own house with power tools and do it in just 
the off hours he ordinarily might waste in a year 
puttering around. But you do hâve to give up 
your social life, and even some of your family time, 
during construction. 


I used the materials and techniques that are 
supposed to make building easier for the amateur, 
and they worked, including the stock plan Jean¬ 
nette had seen advertised in a magazine for $25, 
dry-wall construction, pre-stained shingles and 
roller painting. Decorating proved to be the easiest 
job. The roller gave tangible results in a hurry, 
which is very encouraging to a man building a 

But what helped most was a trick I figured 
out for myself. 

Before I started the actual house I made a 
model from balsa wood on a scale of a quarter-inch 
to a foot, using an architectural rule I had bought 
for 60 cents. I felt if I could build a model I 
could build a full-size house, and I wanted es- 
pecially to figure out the construction of the roof. 
The plan Jeannette picked was attractive but not 
simple. It had a hip valley roof—a 32-foot front 
gable supported by double rafters in a valley. I 



suggested we change it to a straight room. She 
overruled the motion. So I felt I better work out 
the roof on the kitchen table before tackling it 
18 feet up in the air holding a heavy board. 

That scale model saved me, psychologically 
as well as practically. I spent most of my first dis- 
maying day at the site needlessly chipping rough 
spots off the foundation. Then I went home and 
studied the model. It got so I would put the model 
on my dresser nights so I could look at it when 
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Rear view of complétée! house. Next project: more landscaping. 


I woke up. Every day at first I would stop and 
watch building crews to see what they did—how 
they put in a door jamb, framed a radiator and so 

The second time I went to the site I felt I knew 
how to start. I moved the Steel girder inch by inch 
into place across the foundation, using broom 
handles as rollers. Then I started nailing down 
floor beams. 

The important thing, I learned, is to build 
quickly. A man working on his own house tends 
to put up a 2 x 4 and baby it—make it the straight- 
est, strongest 2x4 ever put in place. But building 
a house is not cabinetwork. After a few days I 
went sailing along in spite o£ minor errors. For the 
major ones, I had the crowbar. 

But what really made it possible to build a 
house alone was the $65 electric hand saw Jeannette 


“You can earn about $50 a day 
building your own house." 

had given me for Christmas. It gave me tremen- 
dous service. I estimate it took the place of a man 
and a half. Nor could an additional man hâve 
done as neat a job. I got power by running a line 
to a neighbor’s house. Otherwise I would hâve 
rented a generator. 

While the house was going up, people would 
stop by four or five times a day and ask if it was for 
sale. Ironically, any of them knew as much as I 
about building a house, or could hâve found out 


quickly. By May, less than five months after I 
started, I was through with the rough woodwork, 
and was prefabricating Windows in the cellar while 
the electrical roughwork was being installed. After 
that I put in the insulation and interior dry walls. 

The hardest job was the ceiling. When 
putting up the interior walls, the 4' x 8' panels go 
into place against the 2 x 4’s easily enough, but 
they’re too heavy for one man to hold up when 
working on the ceiling. I almost hired professionals 
but they wanted $700 to do ail the ceilings and 
walls. So I used my Navy rigging expérience and 
made a frame to hoist up one end of a panel. Then 
I would nail that end and hoist up the other end. 

Getting up the roof ridgepole is also tough for 
one man. I managed by notching a 2 x 4, putting 
one end of the ridgepole in the notch, raising that 
end, and then doing the same thing with the other 
end. Three days later a near-hurricane blew down 
the ridgepole, as well as several rafters, and I had to 
repeat the whole laborious process. My advice to 
any one building a house is to get at least another 
man to help put up the ridgepole. 

The more I did, the more I saw I could do. I 
even discarded my original plan to buy the Win¬ 
dows, for $300, and make them myself for $80 in- 
cluding the glass. They are ranch Windows which 
open out—easier to frame than the usual double- 
hung Windows. 

But my biggest saving for the time invested 
came from making the kitchen cabinets, cupboards 
and built-in dinette. These are costly to buy ready- 
made, let alone hâve custom-built and installed. I 
had gotten an estimate of $1,200 for them. I made 
them myself with the power saw for less than $200 
for plywood, hardware, formica tops and ready- 
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made métal molding, which needs only to be scored 
for bending. It took me about 2i/ 2 hours to make 
a cabinet. Drawers were the hardest part. But I 
was able to bevel and rabbet the sections of the 
drawers quickly with the power saw, and join them 
with the modem synthetic resin glues which hâve 
great strength and durability. I also eut the 
counter tops with the power saw. 

My own labor really saved about half of the 
$4,500 of sweat equity we invested. We could hâve 
saved $2,000-$2,500 even if I had never lifted a ham- 
mer, simply by doing our own sub-contracting. 
For, as we learned from banks and other authorities, 
a contractor’s or builder’s margin is often 15 per 
cent of the selling price, and sometimes 20. 

Jeannette handled the sub-contracting because 
we recognized that good contracting is essentially 
goocl shopping, and women are experts at that. In 
the process she developed from an average house- 
wife into a woman who knows a great deal about 
business. 


"Let y our wife handle the sub-contracting. 
Il essentially boils down to good shopping, 
and women are experts at that." 


We had bought our lot by cruising around an 
area we liked, looking for for-sale signs. The lot, 
60' x 100', cost $1,700. After that, here was our 
step-by-step procedure before I picked up the saw 
and hammer and started to build: 


The plans. Jeannette had chosen a one-story 
design, for which I was grateful. This is easier to 
build by yourself than a two-story house, although 
costlier to buy since it requires twice as much perim- 
eter, basement area and roof as a two-story house 
of equal floor space. But in building a two-story 
house you hâve to work on a scaffold and thus more 

With the plan we got five sets of blueprints— 
ail for $25. You need these for the building permit 
and sub-contractors as well as for yourself. 

Blueprints are easy enough to follow. But 
actually you don’t hâve to refer to them very often, 
once you hâve noted the dimensions of the rooij^ 
you are framing and hâve scaled the materials— 
that is, checked whether the blueprint calls for a 
2 x 4, 2 x 8 or 2 x 10 at a particulâr place. I found 
1 didn’t even hâve to use a ruler much except 
for measuring off the spaces for doors and 
Windows. 

The permit. Jeannette filed the plans at the 
town hall. They were approved and the permit 
was issued. The area we built in has a strict build- 


At this stage, Ernie knew he just about had the 
job licked. Altogether it took him 11 months. 


ing code. It raised the cost of our house above its 
probable cost in many other places. For one thing, 
we had to hâve a poured foundation instead of 
cernent block, which would hâve saved $500 or 
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Instead of buying kitchen cabinets and other 
built-ins, Ernie made thein and saved $1,000. 


more. But the précisé code was a help to us as 
amateurs because it told us just how to build: how 
far back on the lot, how far from the neighbors, 

Also, at every step the construction was in- 
spected so we didn’t hâve to worry about the basic 
quality of either our work or that of the contractors. 
For example, the town inspected to see that the 
sub-contractor actually made the footings 18 inches 
with 10-inch walls as specified in the plans. A lot 
of people are afraid to build themselves because 
they think they will do something wrong. You 
can’t. In a built-up area the building inspectors 
will bird-dog you at every step, and especially close- 
ly if you are building yourself. The work has to 
be done right or you can’t continue. There’s no 
need to worry that a self-built house will emerge 
askew, or blow down in a storm. 

The lumber and other materials. Jeannette 
took the blueprints to three yards and asked how 
much rough lumber was needed and the cost. 
When the lumberyM-d people found we were a 
couple building by ourselves, they opened up their 
hearts and gave us a fabulous amount of informa¬ 
tion. And they can estimate the lumber cost for a 
house within $100. Their estimâtes ranged only 
from $1,200 to $1,400, unlike the great variation 
we found for the sub-contracts. We placed our 
order with the $1,200 yard. By ordering ail the 


rough lumber at one clip we got close to a builder’s 
price. If we had ordered a few 2 x 4’s at a time we 
would hâve had to pay retail prices—10 to 15 per 
cent more. But we still split our payment by re- 
questing delivery in three loads as needed. 

If I had had time I could hâve saved still more 
by hiring a truck and picking up the lumber at the 
yard, or by going upstate to a sawmill. 

I could hâve eut the cost further if I had not 
ordered ail No. 1 grade. Many mass builders would 
hâve used No. 2. But No. 1 lumber is smoother. 
This is especially important for dry-wall construc¬ 
tion when walls need to be true and smooth. Gen- 
erally it doesn’t pay to eut costs too closely on ma¬ 
terials. I could hâve saved $50 by using asbestos 
shingle on three sides of the house as is often done 
these days. But my wife vetoed this, and I also 
found I preferred the appearance of wood 

I finished the bathroom walls with plastic tiles. 
Anyone can put them up. But had I known about 
the new ceramic tiles already coated on the back 
with pressure-sensitive adhesive, I might hâve used 

S Out back is patio 
for summer din- 
ing. Sbrubs sur- 
rounding it will 
in time grow 
into a green wall 
of privacy. 

them—Jeannette would hâve preferred them—even 
though they cost more. 

Sub-contractors. Jeannette got five bids each 
for the excavation, foundation, plumbing and heat- 
ing and electrical work. We found amazing varia¬ 
tions in estimâtes. For excavating, the low bid was 
$150; high, $500. We took the $150 bid. 



Corner of living room is light and airy. Ernie 
made Windows himself, thereby cutting cost $220. 
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But for the other more skilled contracts we 
didn’t always take the low bid. We were afraid we 
might get a cheap job with a cheap price, so we 
tried to hit a happy medium. When Jeannette saw 
a crew pouring concrète she would stop her car, 
observe the care with which they worked, ask for 
the boss and get an estimate by showing him our 



Ernie, Jeannette and son, Bobby, after moving in. 

blueprints. She finally gave the job to a man who 
quoted a medium price and seemed to be doing 
neat work at one place and whose mçphinery seemed 
well kept. The price for pouring the foundation, 
plus front and back steps, was $1,025. 

Plumbing was the largest single expense— 
$1,625, including a forced hot-water heating System. 
The electrical work cost $238. I hired bricklayers 
to put up the double brick chimney and fireplace, 
because I wasn’t sure I could do it. Later, after 
I had built two brick planters in front of the 


house, I felt I should hâve done ail the brick- 
work. 

Besides inspecting work the sub-contractors had 
done elsewhere, we further safeguarded ourselves 
by having detailed spécifications and putting in the 
contract things we wanted—for example, that the 
place was to be left broom-clean. We also made 
sure the sub-contractors were ail well established 
people—not fly-by-nights—by asking about them at 
the lumberyard, bank, hardware store and other 

Even with these précautions, we were still 
stabbing in the dark, and I wasn’t quite satisfied 
with the completed plumbing. The pipes stood 
out too far from the basement walls and the hot 
water pipes were left uninsulated. I can cover them 
myself, but I know now I should hâve watched the 
sub-contracting more closely as the work was being 
done, or possibly not grabbed at the lowest bid for 
the job. The other estimâtes for plumbing and 
heating had been around $2,000—about $400 more 
than I paid. 

We made one error that almost forced me to 
add a second story to the house. It was not until I 
had started on the frame and Jeannette was talking 
to the bank about a mortgage, that we realized we 
needed title insurance. We had been impatient 
and had started building without a title search. 
When it was made we found there was a covenant 
restricting the plots in the area to two-story houses. 
We were sick with anxiety. We appealed to a 
lawyer who appealed to a title insurance company, 
which finally decided that kind of restriction would 
not stand up in court, and insured our title. We 
really should hâve asked for title insurance before 
we closed for the purchase of the land. 

During construction we were strapped for cash. 
The bank had agreed to advance a $10,500 mort- 
gage in three payments of $3,167 each, as frame, 
sheathing and exterior were completed, and the 
final $1,000 when shrubbery and walks were in 
place. Meanwhile we had to pay for the land, 
foundation and rough lumber—over $4,000. We 
could hâve raised the money by getting a separate 
construction loan, or borrowing from relatives, and 
getting a larger mortgage to repay such loans. But 
we squeezed through by using ail our savings and 
as much of my current salary as we didn’t need for 
eating. Anyone wanting to build himself needs at 
least the price of the land before he can get any 
kind of loan. 


"Building your own house not 
only saves you money, but gives you 
a feeling of self-sufficiency, 
a potential extra earning s kill, 
and a good physical tone." 
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I did the finishing exterior concrète work my- 
self, using an electric mixer rented for $6 a day. In 
three days my neighbor and I poured the footing 
for the brick planters, the walk, the patio and a 
patio for him. I bought ready-mix concrète for the 
driveway. The total cost of ready-mix, other ma- 
terials and rental of the mixer was $190 ($100 for 
the ready-mix), as compared to a contractor’s 
quoted price of $1,000. 

The average man can do a surprising amount 
of efficient building, especially with modem power 
tools. He either doesn’t realize how good he is, or 
how simple building really is. For not knowing 
how, he oiten pays a lot of money. A friend of 
mine needed a new plank for his boat. A boatyarcl 
wanted $170 for the repair. I lielped him put it in 
at a cost of $12 for the plank. Building a house is 
simpler than building a boat. In a boat, nothing 
is straight. In a house everything is, and you can 
use standard materials. 

I figure you earn about $50 a day building a 
house yourself. This includes what you save not 
only on labor costs, but also on the contractor’s 
charges. Besides that, you get just what you want 
in a house. When you buy one it’s always a com¬ 
promise. 

My own plunge into do-it-yourself building 
had a noticeable effect on the neighborhood. The 


man next door, who let me use his power for my 
saw, had never done any carpentry himself. But 
after watching me for a time, he did a beautiful 
job of completing his expansion attic. Now he’s 
finishing off a basement roorn—you can’t stop 
him. 

Another man, from the next block, had signed 
a contract to hâve a builder put up a shell for 
$4,500, wliidi he would finish himself. This is a 
seductive idea but you don’t hâve much when you 
buy a shell; you hâve the least part of a house. I 
showed him that the lumber for the shell would 
cost only about $1,200-11,400. He came back sev- 
eral tintes to be reassured of his ability. He finally 
gave the builder $200 to let him out of the contract 
and built the shell himself, with some help from 
relatives. 

When he was alntost finished, I asked him if 
he was sorry he had done it. “I was at first,” he 
said. "But not now.” 

Like me, he had conte to feel that sense of 
achievement few other things can give you as com¬ 
pletel) as building your own house. Much as 
I was in love with the sea before, now I love 
building. 

As for my wife and I, it’s hard to remember 
another year when we were doser together than the 
year we built the house. — Bv Ernest Broadhurst 
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I won’t say wrestling is fixed. Naturally I won’t 
—I’m in the business a long time, promoting this 
stuff. And anyway, I've seen the bad guy beat the 
good guy now and again. Of course, that meant a 
re-match, and I never saw the bad guy win two 
times running, but that may not mean anything. 
Coincidence always plays an important part in pro- 
fessional wrestling. Ever notice that? Ever notice 
how the main bout always manages to end before 
the TV time is up? Fantastic. 

Anyway, this is about me and Chief War Cry 
and old Mr. Asch who lives next door, and that 
sassy little kid Stevie down the Street, who is my vote 
for the cruelest kid that ever lived. 

To put first things first, this Chief War Cry is 
an Indian who wrestles for me. Originally, I 
journeyed up to this Indian réservation in New 
Hampshire to sign up a couple of young warriors— 
you know, the gimmick: something unusual. The 
place was in a little clearing with a bunch of build¬ 
ings and a sign that said it was a réservation. There 
was a little movie house and a quick-freezing plant 
and an office out near the gâte with a maiden in a 
green sweater working the typewriter inside. 

The maiden said, "How do you do?” 

“How,” I said. "Chief, he here?” 

“Ye. c “ ‘he maiden said. “What’s on your mind?” 
“Me paletace from beyond waters,” I said, 
slapping my money belt. “Hâve much wampum 
for braves.” 

She noocled and pushed the button on the 
intercom. "There’s a nut out here,” she said. “He’s 
from beyond the waters.” She looked back up at 
me. “Go right in.” 

I went right in, and I want to say this chief 
was ail right. He had a little sign on his desk that 
said “Chief War Cry,” and he was dressed in a 


business suit; but there was a band around his head 
and he had a mean knife on the table. 

"How,” he said. 

“How,” I said. "Me paleface from beyond wa¬ 
ters.” I gave him my card. “Look for full-blooded 
brave, mebbe two. Wrestle.” 

The chief’s voice was low. “Make wampum?” 

"Heap,” I told him. “Play Allentown, Wilkes- 
Barre.” 

“Get hurt?” 

“No get hurt. Télévision.” 

“Um. Contract?” 

“Find brave first.” 

“No need brave. Got chief.” He stood up. 

So I came back to New York with the chief. 

Well, right away there was trouble. Nobody 
believed this was really a full-blooded Indian, not 
even after he sold Manhattan Island to Morrison, 
the booking agent, for $28. He was ail right as a 
wrestler, and the fans came to watch him, but you 
could tell nobody really believed in Chief War Cry. 

Nobody, that is, exœpt old Mr. Asch. Mr. 
Asch is from the old country. He lives next door 
to me with his married daughter and his son-in-law, 
and he is a good 80 years old if he’s a day. 

ril tell you this, he’s a nice old guy. He stays 
out of people’s way, he don’t bother nobody, and 
he tries to keep busy. When l’m out of town he 
looks after the house for me, makes sure the Win¬ 
dows are closed when it rains, brings in the mail. 
He understands English pretty good, but he doesn’t 
talk it. The only word of English he knows is 
Crestwood. That’s the name of the dairy that 
brings the milk. When they need an extra couple 
of quarts next door, or some cottage cheese, the old 
man goes to the door and yells out, “Crestwood, 
oho!" This gets the milkman’s attention. 

Well, the only thing in this old man’s life is the 
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wrëstling ôn télévision. Eleven, 12 o’clock at night, 
when the family’s in bed, he turns on the little 10- 
inch set in his room and watches the wrëstling. He 
loves it. He really loves it. He shouts at the 
wrestlers, hollering encouragement and instructions 
in that foreign language o£ his, and yipping along as 
the bout progresses. In the summer, when the Win¬ 
dows are open, you can hear him half way down the 
block—“Hip! Hip hup! Hup Hup!”—sitting in 
his room ail by himself and having a hell of a time. 

Does it hurt anybody? Does it get in anybody’s 
way? No. It’s an old man who lias a few years left 
and likes to watch the wrëstling on télévision. 

I don’t know. I don’t know what it is makes 
people stink it up the way they do. Nowadays 
everybody thinks charity is something that was in- 
vented for income-tax purposes. Why would any¬ 
body want to hurt an old guy like that? Why? 

But no, you got to hâve somebody like this 
12-year-old kid, Stevie, down the block. Here it is, 
one afternoon, and Chief War Cry’s going to wrestle 
at the Arena that night, and I’m sitting on my front 
porch with maybe an hour to go before it’s time to 
take the train into town, and old man Asch is sitting 
on his front porch next door, sort of humming to 
himself, and here cornes this Stevie up the block, 
home from school. 

This Stevie’s got a father in the D.A.’s office. 
Big deal. So he knows everything. And today he’s 
got some news for old man Asch. 

“Hey!” he yells to the old man. 

“Oho,” the old man says, and nods pleasantly, 
up and down. He likes company. 

Stevie stops and squints. “Going to watch the 
wrëstling tonight?” 

“Oho.” 

The kid nods his head. “Anybody ever tell 
you it was rigged?” 

It was like somebody punched me in the 
stomach. I stared across at the old man, and for a 
minute I figured he wouldn’t understand, so it 
would corne out ail right anyway. 

But Stevie was figuring the same way. He 
starts substituting words, till he can find one the 
old man’ll get. “Bagged,” he says, “Phony. Fake. 
Crooked.” 

You could see it was penetrating. There was a 
look of genuine puzzlement on the old guy’s face, 
as if he had to hear more, whether he really wanted 
to or not. 

“My father told me,” Stevie said, as if that 
clinched it. “That’s why nobody ever gets hurt in 
the wrëstling on télévision. Didn’t you ever sit 
there and wonder why nobody ever got hurt?” 

The old man looked at the kid for a while, the 
kid just standing there with that sassed-up look on 
his face, and then, slowly, the old guy got up out 
of the chair and had a lqpk at a couple of the potted 
plants that were there on the porch, and then he 
went on into the house, with his shoulders down, 
being careful as always that the door didn’t slam. 

I could hâve murdered that kid, Stevie. I 
could hâve killed him. But then the idea hit me 


and the more I thought about it the more wonder- 
ful it was, and I was still working it over in my head 
on the train going into town. 

Ail I had to do was tell the chief to go out and 
kill his man tonight, and what would be more won- 
derful than that? 

It takes 40 minutes for the train ride into town, 
and I’m like everybody else. No better. I got no 
guts at ail. By the time the train got there, I knew 
ail the reasons why I couldn’t go ahead with the 
idea. The télévision people wouldn’t like it. Some¬ 
body might really get hurt. Maybe the chief 
wouldn’t go for it. So forth and so on. 

And what was it, after ail? It wasn’t the end 
of the world. There’s worse things than an old 
man getting bumped. 

And besides ail that, I figured maybe what set 
Stevie off was his father might hâve told him some¬ 
thing about one of my wrestlers, like possibly the 
rumor that Chief War Cry wasn’t really a full- 
blooded Indian. I mean, nothing that could hurt 
me, but just the idea that if Stevie knew anything 
spécifie, he shouldn’t be encouraged to speak up 
about it. He’d already done enough damage just 
talking in generalities. 

So I ended up doing nothing at ail. 


I ’m trying to get across here my mortal oath that 
I had nothing to do with what finally hap- 
pened. You probably read about it in the papers. 
It was really something. 

Chief War Cry was going in the main event 
that night against an opponent named Hooded 
Horton—you know, one of those mystery men. He 
wrestled with a pillowease over his head, with holes 
eut for the eyes. 

Well, Hooded Horton and the chief are going 
at it fine and dandy, grunting and rolling around 
on the floor on the side of the ring nearest the 
caméras. Ail of a sudden there’s the most horrify- 
ing war whoop you ever heard. The chief is on top 
of Hooded Horton and he’s got his Angers around 
the guy’s throat and he’s trying to kill him. Mur- 
der him. End his life. 

At first, nobody could quite believe it. Then 
the place started going wild. Ushers and cops piled 
into the ring to pull Chief War Cry off his man. 
They had to take Hooded Horton to the hospital 
and the chief wound up in the clink on an at- 
tempted homicide. 

I rode down with him in the paddy wagon, 
and he told me the story. In the middle of one of 
their clinches, Hooded Horton had reached back 
behind the chief’s head and pulled his scalp lock. 
That is one thing you should never do to a full- 
blooded Indian. Tradition establishes this as the 
insult suprême. It’s an invitation to murder. 

I didn’t get home till four o’clock in the mom- 
ing, but old man Asch next door was still up—too 
happy, too excited to sleep. 

It’s ail right. I buy it. That kid, Stevie, had 
it coming. — By Charles Einstein 


illustrated by . 
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Rodger Smith makes a stop at a different house every two minutes, 
runs not walks to and from his truck, which he gets into and out 
of 200 times a day. He owns his home, struggles to make 
ends meet, is proud o f his wife and two sons and "after ail, 
not everybody c an be a millionaire." 


T he first few years after I got out of the Army,” 
says Rodger Smith, “I was always expecting 
something big to happen—money, travel, adventure 
—I never knew what exactly. After the kids came I 
kind of put ail this behind me. Now I feel pretty 
good just getting along.” 

Rodger Smith, 34, is a route man for the North 
Columbus, Ohio, branch of the Omar Company, the 
country’s largest home-delivery bakery chain. “Just 
getting along” for Rodger means earning |6,000 to 
$7,000 a year in commissions on bread and pastry 
delivered to the customer's door. 

During his six years on the job, Rodger’s in- 
come has brought him a new house with a basement 
bar and rumpus room, a ’53 Buick coupe, TV and 
radio sets, a power lawnmower, a home movie cam¬ 
éra and projector. It’s provided Sunday afternoon 
golf, Wednesday night bowling, vacation trips to 
Vermont and Florida, and pleasant get-togethers 
with friends and neighbors. Most important to 
Rodger, it’s supported a happy family life with his 
wife. Rose, and their two boys, Rex, two, and 
Rodger, Jr., four. 

When you consider that Rodger swings ail this 
by keeping 5 cents of every 25-cents-worth of bread 
and cakes he personally sells and delivers, you can 
see why he says of his job: “It’s strictly a battle 
against time ail day.” 

Many of us dépend on men like Rodger—home- 
delivery men—to bring our daily needs right to our 
door. But we take these men pretty much for 
granted. Maybe we know their names, but more 


likely we don’t. They’re just "the vegetable man,” 
"the eggman” or "the breadman,” and most of us 
would be hard put to identify them in a crowd. 
We seldom give them a second thought, unless they 
forget to stop with our rolls for dinner or our morn- 
ing Danish—and then the thought isn’t printable. 

What’-s it like to be a home-delivery man? 
How does he live? What are his problems? To 
find out, I spent several days poking into ail the 
corners of the life and work of Rodger Smith, 
breadman. 

Rodger’s customers are 560 families in one of 
the many new hdbsing developments which hâve 
sprung up ail around the city. Half these are on 
his Monday-Wednesday-Friday route, half on his 
Tuesday-Thursday-Saturday route. This means that 
each day, six days a week, he runs, not walks, be- 
tween his truck and some 280 front or back doors. 
As he runs his left arm is extended almost horizon- 
tally to counterbalance the weight of the aluminum 
trayful of bakery products he carries in his right 
hand. Just getting in and out of a truck 200-odd 
times a day is hard work. The stairs that hâve to 
be climbed to almost every doorway hâve made 
Rodger wonder once or twice if he could get 
through a whole day of them. 

Sometimes when Rodger rings a doorbell, the 
housewife inside takes her time about answering. 
Or she may enjoy talking so much that Rodger 
backs out to his truck, smiling ail the while. He 
can’t explain—and it never occurs to him to try— 
that he’s been up since 5:30 to load the truck and 
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get started on his route by 7, that the remaining 7 
or 8 hours o£ the delivery day divide up into less 
than two minutes for each house he has to visit. 
This doesn’t allow for the 10-minute coffee break 
he takes at 10 a.m. or the 2- or 3-minute stop» he 
makes twice a day to visit the men’s room at filling 
stations on his route. Nor does it take into account 
the bookkeeping he has to do on the fly, entering 
every sale and every new order in his bulging ac¬ 
count book. 

“There are easier ways of making a living,” says 
Rodger, “but after ail . . and he smiles as he 
glances across the living room at Rose getting 
Rodger, Jr., and Rex into their pajamas, . . after 
ail, not everybody can be a millionaire." 

Until he had to earn a living, Rodger never 
thought much about money. Ever since he can re- 
member he has thought he would rather be a big- 
league bail player than anything else in life—even 
a millionaire. The closest he got to this goal was 
as a teen-age kid in Detroit when he played on the 
midget baseball team sponsored by the city firemen. 
A faraway look still cornes into his eyes when he 


Off to work at 6 a.m., Rog gets soundly bussed 
by Rose. “She could do this for hours,” he says. 


I 


To cover his route of 280 familles in day, Rod¬ 
ger has to dog trot between truck and houses. 
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tells about the day they played in Briggs Stadium 
and won the city championship. The coach told 
him he’d make a really first-rate athlete i£ he’d just 
grow up a little. But he never topped 5-feet-6-inches 
and until recent years he couldn’t get his weight 
much over 100. 

That was heavy enough for the Army, though. 
Rodger got his greetings front the President toward 
the close of the war in March, 1945. After complet- 
ing his 18 months with the infantry as a company 
personnel clerk, he went to Columbus to stay with 
a married sister while he looked for a job. 

He found it at Curtiss Wright, where he be- 
came a "contact timekeeper,” clocking the tinte 
spent by workers on various machining operations. 
He stayed with that job a year and a half. 

Rodger met Rose the first day he walked into 
the plant. He was 27 then. Rose was 25. Her job 
was to pick up mail in the various offices and de- 
liver it to the mail room. 

“At first he didn’t think I was worth noticing,” 
says Rose. "So then one day I asked him why he 
didn’t write his mother a letter so I could mail it 
for him. That was how we got acquainted. Pretty 
soon he asked me for a date. I turned him down 
twice before I accepted.” 

They dated for a year and a half before they 
were engaged. With marriage ahead of him, 
Rodger began looking around for a better paying 
job, and answered an Omar Company advertise- 
ment in the Columbus Dispatch which offered 
"permanent and steady employment in depression- 
proof business—interesting, healthy, outdoor work 
in which men are their own boss 95 percent of the 
time.” That was in June, 1948. 

Getting the job as a route man delivering 
bread was a lot more complicated than getting a 
job in a defense plant making fighter planes. It 
takes a peculiar combination of necessity, détermi¬ 
nation, and courage to get up, rain or shine, in the 
early moming hours before dawn, get in an out of 
a truck 200 times a day, ring doorbells and keep 
smiling despite refusais and rebuffs—ail for that one 
penny on every nickel of sales. 

Because the success of the entire bakery chain 
dépends on the driver-salesmen’s ability to get along 
with people, the Omar Company picks its men with 
complex care. After a preliminary interview with 
the district personnel manager, Rodger took an 
Otis Intelligence Test, a George Washington Uni- 
versity Social Intelligence Test, and a Johnson 
Tempérament Analysis. 

In the first he answered some 75 questions in- 
cluding: "A man who is adverse to change and 
progress is said to be: 1. démocratie, 2. radical, 8. 
conservative, 4. anarchistic, 5. liberal.” 

In the Social Intelligence Test Rodger pon- 
dered such problems as this: “You are calling on a 
close friend who has been ill for some time. It 
would be best to: 1. Tell her of the good times 
you are having. 2. Tell her of the doings of a 



Rodger catches breath while housewlfe dé¬ 
cidés what to buy. Her son wanted cupcakes. 


number of mutual-friends. 3. Discuss her illness. 
4. Impress upon her how sorry you are that she 
is ill.” 

In the Johnson Tempérament Analysis, Rodger 
answered 182 questions about the “S” or subject, 
which in this case was himself. Sample question: 
“Is S appealed to strongly by young lovers who are 
hampered by opposition?” 

In ail three tests, Rodger scored above average. 
He also passed a driver’s test and showed up well on 
a physical examination. The Omar Company has 
its employées bonded by a company which makes 
thorough-going investigations of reliability. In ad¬ 
dition, the Omar personnel office checked with 
Rodger’s previous employer, interviewed ail the 
people he listed as references, checked his crédit 
standing, and made a routine check with the police 
in several cities to unearth any run-in with the law. 
The record was completely clear. 

The final test is the “home check”—a visit by a 
company personnel man to the applicant’s home. 
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The center of interest on these visits is usually the 
wife. How does she feel about a job that requires 
her husband to get up early, sends him home too 
tired to feel like going out, makes him work on 
Saturdays? Her attitude is supposed to hâve a lot 
to do with her husband’s chances of staying with 
the job. Since Rodger wasn’t married yet, the per¬ 
sonnel man talked with his fiancee. Rose. Here 
again, Rodger looked like a good bet. 

Foi» two weeks as a “junior salesman,” Rodger 
received a guaranteed $65 a week while he got the 
feel of the job with a vétéran salesman who was 
assigned to break him in to his new route. After 
two weeks he went on a straight 20 percent commis¬ 
sion with small déductions for uniforms and health 
insurance. As long as the company keeps a man on 
a route it guarantees him a minimum of $75 a week, 
which he can collect for a time in case of sickness. 
But men who fail to make the minimum in com¬ 
missions for reasons other than sickness don’t stay 
on the job very long. 

Itolls and Honeymoon 

To make over $75 a week in commissions, the 
company figures that every route man should hâve 
about 500 steady customers and that one out of 
every four families in a given neighborhood can be 
“sold.” So the new man gets a territory of about 
2,000 homes and it’s up to him to make and keep 
the steady customers. The 25 percent coverage is 
high, but Rodger made it during his first year, and 
sold enough bread, pies and cakes to make $5,000. 

Exactly a year to the day after he started work- 
ing for Omar, Rodger and Rose were married in 
St. Augustine’s Church and then drove in Rodger’s 


new ’49 Dodge to spend their honeymoon in Ni¬ 
agara Falls. 

After they got back from their honeymoon, 
Rodger and Rose went to live with Rodger’s moth- 
er. After Rodger, Jr., was born in September of 
1950 they began looking around in earnest for a 
house of their own. They bought their house in a 
new project on Chatham Road from a blueprint 
before the foundation was laid. It cost $10,200. 
No down payment was required. Rodger swung it 
on a GI loan which requires a payment of $62.50 a 
month for 25 years. 

They’re rtot sure, though, that the house will 
be big enough for them much longer. They want 
more children. “Temporarily, we’ve settled for 
threè,” says Rodger. “Four would be the absolute 
limit for this house,” says Rose. In case there is a 
third, Rodger is planning on making a room up- 
stairs in the attic. 

No matter what happens, the Smiths want to 
stay in the same neighborhood, which feels like 
home to them now. It’s pretty much the same kind 
of neighborhood Rodger serves on his route. The 
houses are ail new. Each lias its picture window 
in the front with a décorative lamp showing 
through the window, a driveway on one side, and 
a fairly new low to medium-price car parked near 
the door. The back yard is usually fenced off and 
has a swing or a sandpile. A lot of back yards hâve 
outdoor fireplaces. There is always a clump of 
dwarf evergreens in front of the house. 

Some of the men on the Smith’s block work for 
North American Aviation. There are two or three 
policemen, a couple of mail carriers, a phone re- 
pairman, several accountants and a veterinarian. 
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With them he sometimes plays his favorite game- 
golf. 

When the Sunday weather is right he drives 
out to Bridgeview golf course. “For $2 you can 
play ail afternoon,” says Rodger. “But you also 
need an understanding wife. For instance, some- 
body’U call up on a Sunday morning and say, ‘How 
about some golf?’ Another fellow’ll say: ‘Just a 
minute, X’11 ask my wife.’ Me, I say, ‘Sure, Fil be 
right over.’ Rose knows what sports mean to me 
and she never complains.” When Rodger plays 
golf he now wheels his clubs around in a luxurious 
caddy-car for which members of both his and Rose’s 
family each chipped in S5 to surprise him on his 
last birthday. 

In the summer when the days are long, Rodger 
goes down to Whetstone Park at the foot of Chat- 
ham Road and plays softball with the other young 
family men. After supper they often play till they 
can’t see the bail any more. The big game is Thurs- 
day night when the neigliborhood teams compete 
and they get quite a crowd watching. Rodger plays 
shortstop and writes up the game for the Clinton- 
ville Booster, the régional weekly. On Wednesday 
nights he bowls with the Omar Team in the Co- 
lumbus Industrial League. This costs him $3 a 
night and it’s his biggest single entertainment ex- 
penditure. 

The Smith’s two boys are fine, healthy looking 
children but just the same Rodger keeps a solicitous, 
fatherly eye on their athletic potentialities. "Boy, 
there’s strictly one thing that I’d be disappointed 
in,” says Rodger. "If my kids didn’t go to college 
and become good athlètes.” 

After supper Rodger goes into the living room, 
reads the Columbus Dispatch, or plays with the 
children, wliile Rose cleans up the kitchen and does 
the dishes. "He doesn’t like to sit around a messy 
table,” says Rose. If Rose is really snowed under, 
Rodger helps with the dishes, but this is rare. As 
Rose says: "He’s got his work and I’ve got mine.” 
She thinks a woman needs honest praise a lot more 
than she needs help. “When Rodger says it’s good, 

By 8 o’clock the children are finally in bed. 
Rose used to like to sew or read in the evening. 
But since Rodger has to start work so early he 
usually retires by 9:30 at the latest. And as Rose 
says: “When Rodger goes to bed I don’t feel 
there’s anything for me to stay up for.” 

On working days, Rodger gets up at 5:30. 
Rose gets up at the sanie time to make breakfast 
for him, but when he leaves at 6 she goes back to 
bed till 7:30 or so, when the children wake up. 

Rodger drives over to the bakery headquarters 
about a mile away. Each night he leaves his order 
for merchandise, one week in advance. Every 
morning when he cornes in his load is stacked be- 
hind his truck. He checks it as he puts it in the 
truck to be sure nothing has been left out. By 6:30 
the truck is loaded. Since Rodger can’t start ring- 


ing bells till about 7, he usually hangs around the 
bakery 10 or 15 minutes longer talking with the 
fellows, mostly about sports. 

Whenever his gasoline gets low, he has the tank 
filled up at the company pump. The company 
takes care of oil, tires, antifreeze and repairs. 
Rodger’s truck has a governor that keeps the speed 
below 35 miles an hour. But in his start-and-stop 
progress through his route, he never even ap- 
proaches that limit. For five of his six years on the 


On day oiï, Rog watches Rose make spaghetti 
with 829 machine that’s her pride and joy. 



rly-built houses. 
new customers. 
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route he’s won safety citations for no accidents. His 
only accident occurred when he backed his truck 
into a téléphoné pôle—in front of his boss’ home, 
which happens to be on his route. 

Every now and then an Omar man runs into 
some sort of excitement along the route. In South 
Columbus, two Omar men noticed that an old lady 
on their route had suffered a stroke and saved her 
life by calling an ambulance. In Rodger’s own 
home branch, another route man, Lawrence Mann¬ 
ing, saved a family in a car stalled on a railroad 
Crossing by sprinting down the track and stopping 
an approaching train. But, so far, nothing like this 
lias ever happened to Rodger. 

Most of his customers are young housewives. 
Occasionally they ask him to help move a heavy 
piece of fumiture, or fasten a clothesline, but other- 
wise Rodger remains on the outside of the door. 

He knows everyone by name and calls some of 
them by their first names—when it seems natural 
and expected. If he meets any of his hundreds of 
customers on the Street he recognizes them instantly 
and addresses them by name. He also remembers 
birthdays and anniversaries, and slips in a reminder 
now and then about a “spécial” which may bring 
an order for extra pastry. Some of Rodger’s best 
customers are families with children who take 
lunchboxes to school. Box lunches mean sand- 
wiches which mean extra bread consumption. And 
a piece of pastry is the handiest desert. 

Two out of three of his customers buy on crédit 
and this gives Rodger the additional job of bill col- 
lecting. There are very few dead beats. During 
his six years with Omar, only six families hâve ever 
pulled out without paying him. But a certain per¬ 
cent of those who charge are slow and irregular in 
their payments and collecting these bills without 
offending the customers is one of Rodger’s biggest 
problems. The company requires its drivers to 
limit deliveries to slow accounts till they hâve paid 
their bills. A "good as gold” is not a term of en- 
dearment but refers to a slow bill payer or doubtful 
crédit risk. 

In talking about his job, Rodger uses words 
which are familiar to other route men—but com¬ 
plété gobbledygook to anyone else. When he refers 
to a “pop-out,” he means a chance customer who 
sees him or the truck and suddenly décidés to buy 
something. If he calls someone a "pink,” he isn’t 
making a crack about politics. A pink to Rodger is 
a new customer who is registered on a duplicate 
route slip which is pink to distinguish it from the 
others. A “cripple” is simply a damaged cake or 
loaf of bread, which can’t be sold and represents a 
loss to the driver who accepted it—unless he can 
show that it was the bakery’s fault and not his own. 
“Gold Coast” is the delivery man’s slang for an 
upper-middle class neighborhood with service en- 
trances and servants to receive deliveries. A “cow- 
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bôÿ” is a man who drives a truck as if he were rid- 
ing a bucking bronco. The company tries to avoid 
cowboys. 

One of the ways the Omar Company tries to 
spur the route men on to greater sales is to offer a 
whole catalogue of "prizes” which can be won on 
points based on sales. Rodger always has a few 
thousand points built up and keeps his copy of the 
prize catalogue handy in the living room. “I’ve 
got this in the bag if I want it,” he says, pointing to 
a light meter. He’d like to improve his 8-mm. 
movie photography. But the catalogue is also full 
of stuff Rose or the children could use. Already 
the Smith place is full of prizes Rodger has won. 
They include the swing set and outdoor gym in the 
yard, a kiddy car, a red plastic easy chair, a set of 
dishes, cocktail glasses, a desk pen, a wall can 
opener, a tea kettle that whistles, a movie screen, a 
jig saw, a woolen sweater and a blouse. “Oh, yes,” 
says Rodger, reaching in his pocket. “I almost for- 
got this pen and pencil set I won for being high in 
cakes last month.” 

Secret of Salesmansliip 

Though Rodger is a crackerjack salesman, he 
has no théories about it, except—"Just let ’em know 
they can dépend on you, and you can dépend on 

Rodger’s supervisor, Erwin Nuetcel, considers 
him a natural, and Rodger for his part says: “Ac- 
tually I’ve got the best supervisor in the world. He 
treats me like a son. When a problem cornes up on 
the route, he’s as concerned as if it was his own and 
will go to any trouble to help.” 

When Rodger started working for Omar, he 
worked six days a week with six holidays. Then 
four years ago the drivers voted to joint the A. F. 
of L. teamster’s union. The initiation fee is $30 
and the dues are $4 a month. Since joining the 
union, the men hâve gotten more and more days 
ofï every year until now they hâve 36 days a year 
at full pay or commission plus Sundays and holi¬ 
days. Drivers also get two weeks paid vacation after 
three years and three weeks vacation after 10 years. 
At one point the union insisted on a five-day week 
but gave up when the company pointed out that 
loss of Saturday sales would inevitably mean higher 
prices and lower commissions. 

Relations between company and union hâve 
been frieudly. "We’ve had no threat of a strike or 
walkout,” says Rodger, “and I don’t think we ever 
will.” Rodger’s only contact with union officiais is 
the steward, who is a route man at his branch. He 
handles ail grievances, but so far, Rodger hasn’t had 
occasion to make any. 

After their brief meeting in the morning at the 
plant, the route men scatter in different directions. 
When they get back they’re tired and usually in a 
hurry to get home. Nevertheless, Rodger and the 
40 other route men who work out of the North Side 
Branch hâve a community feeling based on the 


problems they share. Ail but five pay a dollar a 
month to belong to the North Branch Athletic 
Fund which Shorty Pyle, the North Branch man¬ 
ager, started a year or so ago to bring the men and 
their wives together at picnics, card parties and 
dances. Rodger is a member of a five-man commit- 
tee which organizes these affairs. 

The Minimum Money 

The Smiths know where every penny is spent. 
Rodger takes care of the budgeting. Each week he 
gives Rose $20 for groceries and $15 for other ex- 
penses like milk. The total food bill runs about 
$35. 

Rodger puts $50 a week in the checking ac- 
count and this takes care of installment payments 
on the house and car, the phone, gas and electricity, 
garbage disposai, insurance, hospitilization policy, 
and various household bills. 

Five dollars a week goes into the Crédit Union 
—a savings account which the Smiths never touch 
unless they hâve to. “At Christmas time we’ve 
usually reached in for a little,” says Rose. “But 
that’s ail.” 

“I figure I hâve to bring home $95 a week,” 
says Rodger. "That’s rock bottom.” 

On doctor bills the Smiths figure they’ve been 
lucky so far, having had no serious illnesses and no 
operations. 

They spend very little on entertainment. At 
most they take in five or six movies a year. Even 
with their parties they don’t buy more than two or 
three fifths of blended whisky a year. In the five 
years since they bought the TV set they’ve had two 
service calls totaling $31. Now the set is on the 
blink again—has been for a month or so. Rodger 
is afraid it’ll need a new tube and doesn’t know 
when they’ll hâve it fixed. Certainly not till he 
gets the money to take care of a lot of other things 
first. 

They’ve thought about different ways of saving 
on food bills. One year they tried growing their 
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own vegetables, but the birds got most of the seeds 
and the ground wasn’t rich enough. Rodger de- 
cided that bringing in new top soil and fertilizer 
would hâve cost more than several years’ vegetable 
crops. “Besides I’ve got enough to do just keeping 
the lawn in shape.” 

Till last year, Rodger managed to raise his in- 
come $500 each year. In 195S he made $7,200. Last 
year (1954) he slippéd back to $6,950. He figures 
that’s the minimum he’s got to hâve to live without 
some drastic changes in their family standard of 

The big hurdle last year was a route eut—the 
second in Rodger’s six years with the company. A 
slice of his territory was pared ofï to make a new 
route for a new salesman. That meant that Rodger 
had to work harder to create new customers which 
he did with the help of another salesman the com¬ 
pany provided. Within a few weeks his volume 
was back to normal. The company also put a new 
surplus store in his territory, “and this didn’t help 
at ail.” (The company déniés that this store 
affected Smith’s income. Chief reason for the 
drop, they say, was a eut in overtime pay to North 
American Aviation Corp. workers who populate 
the area.) 

"Things were just a little tougher ail over,” 
says Rodger. The breadwinners on his route 
weren’t bringing home the same overtime pay and 
Rodger felt this immediately in shorter orders, par- 
ticularly on pastry. 



"For the first time since we were married I’ve 
started thinking about a part-time job,” says Rose. 
She figures she could help out in a department store 
or, since she had expérience as a mail clerk, work 
in a post office. 

"The first thing I’d hâve to give up is bowling," 
says Rodger. "Then, if things got worse, I’d hâve 
to quit paying that $5 a week into savings.” 

Rodger’s Dream Income 

Rodger’s idea of a really satisfactory income is 
$12,000. With that kind of money he feels he 
could buy everything his family really needed or 
wanted, and save enough to tide them over almost 
any emergency. But that is still a dream rather 
than a practical goal. 

"If I had it to do over, I'd take éducation a. lot 
more seriously.” In high school his consuming 
interest was sports. "I also fooled around with the 
drums a little. I had an uncle in Dover, N. J., who 
played drums professionally and whom I admired.” 

At the Mackensie High School in Detroit, 
Rodger started out with a college preparatory 
course, but fiunked algebra and Latin and switched 
to a commercial course, typing and bookkeeping. 
“After the Army, I was ail signed up at the State 
University in Bowling Green, Ohio. But I backed 
out because I preferred working and having a job 
and a car of my own. 

“Now I could kick myself ail over because I 
didn’t work harder at the books and go to college. 
That would hâve made it a lot easier to make a 
living. If you can tell a company you’ve got two 
years of college, they figure you’ve got a little polish, 
even if you aren’t exactly educated.” 

Rose keeps reminding him it still isn’t too late 
to learn. “She’s been after me to go to night school 
and study personnel work. But when I get home 
at night I sure don’t feel like more work.” 

The Omar Company is expanding rapidly as 
new housing developments extend the market for 
its products. About one salesman in 33 is pro- 
moted to supervisor each year. While such a pro¬ 
motion would increase Rodger’s security, it would 
not greatly increase his income. The next step— 
from supervisor to branch manager—is a far remoter 
possibility. 

However, Rodger figures that the better you 
do with one company, the better you’ll do with any 
company you might eventually join—and he’s giv- 
ing everything he’s got to his présent job. 

"The bread route is tough, both mentally and 
physically,” says Rodger, “but it’s a good living. . . . 
Say, do you think the Indians hâve a chance this 
year?” —By John Kord Lagemann 

(As this issue goes to press, we learn from Colum- 
bus that Smith’s “dream” has become reality. He 
recently left Omar Company to take a job selling 
office equipment, at which he expects to make more 
than $10,000 a year.—Ed.) 
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An Illinois dentist, sober buttired, one night 
suddenly slammed on his brakes to avoid hitting a five-story 
building in the middle of the road. It could happen to you! 


D ANGER! GHOSTS AHEAD! If you saw a 
warning sign like this one flashing in your 
automobile headlights along a highway some night, 
you’d probably get a good laugh. Yet, there's 
plenty of hair-bristling evidence that such a sign 
might save your life. 

For there are highway ghosts. Thousands of 
motorists see them at night. If you hâve never 
encountered a road phantom, your tum may be 
next. And it could kill you. 


The “ghosts” are hallucinations, which victim- 
ize drivers when they are over-tired or worried. 
Scientists say the weird visions are as real to the 
driver experiencing them as concrète abutments. 
The experts define the visions as “hypnagogic hallu¬ 
cinations.” In popular language, they’re known as 
“moon mirages.” 

Hypnagogic hallucinations are simply hallu¬ 
cinations that occur when you are between being 
awake and being asleep. Leading safety investiga- 
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tors are beginning to conclude that they may ex- 
plain many mysterious traffic accidents. 

Here’s how highway ghosts materialized for 
three drivers: 

» A New Mexico motorist, whose territory is 
the whole Southwest: “On one o£ those routes it is 
very fiat and straight for long distances. One night 
after a lot of driving I suddenly saw sitting on the 
road a very large colonial mansion with an elabo- 
rate colonnade in front. I swerved sharply to the 
left to avoid hitting it, and woke up with my truck 
turning over in a gully 20 feet deep. It was a mira¬ 
cle I was alive. Then I realized I had gone asleep at 
the wheel, and the house wasn’t there at ail.” 

» An Alabama driver: “One midnight I was 
driving up from Birmingham and I was really 
bushed. Ail of a sudden I saw, right in front of me, 
a tree growing out of the middle of the road. I 
slammed on the brakes and really scorched the tires. 
When I got out to look, there wasn’t any tree.” 

» In Illinois, a dendst was returning home 
late one night from a professional meeting. He was 
not only tired, but concerned about a building 
project in his town. Directly ahead in the road ap- 
peared the “project”-a new five-story medical- 
dental center. The dentist applied his brakes to 
keep his coupe from going through the revolving 


"Moon mirages" are likely 
to occur during night driving 
whenever you're sleepy, tired 
or worried. By learning to recognize 
the symptoms, you may 
save your life. 


doors and into the lobby. When he looked again, 
the building had disappeared. 

These and hundreds of similar “moon mirages” 
are being reported to one of the nation’s top au- 
thorides on the subject. He is Professor Alfred L. 
Moseley, psychologist and research assobiate in in¬ 
dustrial hygiene at Harvard University’s well-known 
School of Public Health. 

Professor Moseley demands more than second- 
hand reports and confidential letters for his ever- 
fattening file. He rides the nation’s highways, 
gathering tesdmony from the drivers themselves. 

The bespectacled 34-year-old professor conducts 
country-wide surveys, which also reach into Canada 
and Mexico. Working together on the research are 
psychologists, statisdcians, engineers, physiologists, 
anthropologists and physicians. The research is 
supported financially by Harvard, the American 
Trucking Association, the National Association of 


Motor Bus Operators, the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies and the 
U.S. Army. 

But dollars and research alone won’t help you. 
The causes of hallucinations and remedfes for them, 
according to Professor Moseley, are so obvions that 
thousands of Americans go on disregarding them 
and, as a conséquence, invite death to take charge 
of the steering wheel. 

Fatigue, worry and strain-these are the v illa in* 

"Really, the best remedy you can buy is the onè 
most often ignored—sleep,” says Professor Moseley. 
“It’s amazing how many motorists neglect this 
cheapest safeguard of ail. Get off the highway and 
get some rest. If you don’t, you’re heading right 
for the ditch—or worse. 

“Let me give you an example. You notice a 
car wobbling ahead of you and you are sure the 
driver is drunk. Don’t jump to conclusions. That 
driver may be just on the brink of sleep. He ‘sees’ 
the highway getting narrower and narrower. He 
is having trouble steering on it, the way a pedes- 
trian has trouble walking straight on a chalk line, 
even when sober.” 

The “shrinking highway” is only one of many 
hallucinations that chase drivers off the road. For 
instance, a Massachusetts truck driver testifies: 

“I’ve seen some mighty peculiar things on the 
road at night, but this takes the gold hubcap. I 
once saw a bridge ahead—but this bridge was across 
the road. There was no possible way to drive 

"I stopped but there wasn’t an.ything there. 
The cold night air sort of braced me up. I realized 
I’d been slipping toward sleep at the wheel.” 

A Cleveland librarian reports another brush 
with death. He was on vacation, driving his MG 
roadster on a non-stop run from Wisconsin to New 
York. Near Syracuse, long after midnight, a set of 
blazing headlights approached him on his side of 
the highway. He swung off to the side of the con¬ 
crète to get out of the way. “I waited for that road- 
hog to pass by,” the Cleveland man remembers. 
“He never came. The lights snapped off and every- 
thing was quiet. I walked up the pavement for a 
look. There was no other car around but mine. 

“As I drove on, I got a bigger scare. Just 200 
feet down the road was a washout. If the mirage 
had appeared a few seconds later, I would hâve 
pitched down the embankment and turned over.” 

When, in addition to sleepiness, you throw in 
worry and 20th-century tension, the driver’s chances 
of hallucinations are greatly increased. For exam¬ 
ple, Professor Moseley got this first-hand account 
from a California truck driver: 

“The other night I was coming into town and 
was having a terrible time keeping awake. Ail at 
once I saw lying across the road two big logs. I hit 
the brakes and the truck shook. After it stopped, I 
got out to look. Why, there weren’t any logs!” 

The driver told Professor Moseley that he had 
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been worrying over his troubles with a racketeer. 
The thug had once thrown timbers in the trucker’s 
path and had threatened him since. 

Another driver, who worries about a common 
highway hazard—hitting animais that wander across 
the pavement—sees mythical deer every time he 


Just before sunrise, one 
night driver sometimes "sees" 
millions of giant red spîders 
crawling ail over his windshield. 


drives through deer country at night. “It’s funny,” 
he says, "but I never see deer on the road until after 
I pass a ‘Deer Crossing’ sign, no matter how tired I 

Those who see these strange sights often feel 
sheepish, or even guilty, later. A newspaperman 
from Wheehng, W. Va., while driving to California, 
saw an apartment house loom up in his path one 
night. "I almost felt like quitting my newspaper 
then and there and wiring my city editor that I 
couldn’t see and report things straight any longer,” 
he told friends afterward. Other victims of “H.H.” 
sometimes question their own sanity. 

Ail of these doubts and appréhensions that re¬ 
suit from “moon mirages” can be dispelled if the 
victim will thumb through history, literature or 
medical records. 

From ancient times onward, men hâve been 
puzzled by hallucinations. They appear without 
respect to a person’s intelligence or station in life. 

In classic Greece, Aristotle talked about these 
mental quirks. History records that Napoléon saw 
a throne on his bedroom ceiling long before he be- 
came emperor of France. 

A véritable “census of hallucinations” was 
taken in England in the late 1800’s. A Professor 
Henry Sidgwick compiled and published the re- 
sults of a survey among 17,000 men and women of 
high éducation. He discovered that one out of 10 
had experienced hallucinations not due to mental 
or physical illness or to drinking. 

Dr. N. S. Yawger of Philadelphia has reminded 
psychologists that men of genius are known to hâve 
had either one or several hallucinations. “The 
phenomenon is just a State of mind and probably 
as far removed from disease or disorder as is dream- 
ing,” he wrote. A present-day psychiatrist described 
it as the last stand of the brain before sleep. 

In the 1700’s, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
the usually clear-eyed German scholar, described a 
hallucination that puzzled and discomforted him. 
The poet said he once was strolling along a country 


lane and musing, when he saw walking toward him 
someone who looked familiar. Goethe gasped. For 
approaching liim was the figure of Goethe himself! 

So you are in good company if you hâve “H.H.” 
However, the visions that astonished Goethe, on his 
quiet path, or stagecoach drivers on Queen Vic- 
toria’s roads, were relatively harmless. They mere- 
ly made lively conversation at Goethe’s dinner table. 
But today, with trafic conditions as bad as they are, 
road visions can be léthal. Professor Moseley grim- 
ly notes that he has yet to develop a technique for 
interviewing motorists who fatally ended their 
travels while trying to dodge “moon mirages.” 

The emergency stops of frightened drivers, who 
were convinced they were cheating death, are scien- 
tifically explained by the professor. He. says: 
“The lowered level of alertness, as a resuit of the 
fatigue and the repression of the wish to stop, com¬ 
bine to transfonn the wish into a situation which 
makes stopping a necessity.” In other words, the 
driver needs to stop and dreams up a reason for 

But you may be lucky enough to hâve pre- 
liminary warnings. Here are the symptoms: 

1. You fail to recognize places with which you 
should be familiar. 

2. You feel you hâve seen a certain place be¬ 
fore, yet are positive you hâve never been there. 

3. Signs or signais fail to register as they 
should. For example, you get no meaning from a 
sign with only the number "45” on it. Ordinarily 
you would recognize it as a speed limit. 

When any of these things happen, beware. 
Hallucinatory barriers—or something worse—may 
lie ahead. You can try a smoke, or stop for a snack 
or for exercise. You can open the window for a 
gush of cool air. But the good effects from these, 
Professor Moseley cautions, may last only 10 min¬ 
utes—and may actually prolong the problem. 

Professor Moseley recommends “reasonably 
arranged” driving and resting schedules. He praises 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which requires drivers to 
hâve eight hours off duty after 10 hours on. “This 
is intelligent practice,” he says. “A wise motorist 
knows when to surrender to those enemies, fatigue, 

A decorated, four-star Army general confided 
recently to the slight, exacting professor that he 
knew when to run up the white flag. Weary from 
conférences and hearings on military appropriations 
in Washington, the general took his automobile 
out of town on a weekend hunting holiday. On a 
remote stretch of road in the Chesapeake Bay coun¬ 
try, a column of 28 jeeps—he counted them—passed 
in review in his headlights. He didn’t need G-2 to 
tell him what was happening. 

The general halted, took his sleeping bag off 
the back seat, stuffed himself in and napped. His 
own "intelligence” had identified the column— 
“moon mirage.” — By Noël Wical 
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JOHN SHARNIK 


man around 
the house... 


Budget ideas for fixing up that basement room • Economical 
substitute for bath files • Streamlined kitchen 
appliances • New patterns in floor tiling 


G ave is the French word for cellar—and a lot o£ 
modem architects hâve no more use for one 
than the other. “If I wanted to live in a dark, wet, 
underground room,” one architect told me recently, 
“I’d find myself a ready-made hole in the side of a 
cliff, instead of going to ail the expense of digging 

That attitude, however, doesn’t help us guys 
who’ve got cellars and who need the extra space a 
cellar provides. What we want to know is how to 
make the basement fit to use—as a bar, game room, 
TV hangout or downstairs den. 

As it happens, some people hâve been doing a 
little headwork on this subject. To cope with the 
problem of dampness, which makes a good many 
cellars unfit for any use, chemists hâve been. tinker- 
ing with silicones—the screwball synthetics that are 
related to glass, that look like a sQlid but often act 
like liquid. 

Silicones hâve been used to form a tough in¬ 
visible coating—stainproof and waterproof—on just 
about everything from cotton to Steel. And now 
they form the base for masonry paints, to be 
swabbed on brick, stone or concrète foundation 

Silicone paint won’t dam any underground 
brook that happens to run right through your base¬ 
ment. Nothing will, except maybe digging a chan- 
nel, to divert the stream around your foundation 
walls, and lining it with drainage tile. But silicones 
seem to be the best all-round solution yet found for 
such normal moisture problems as rain seepage. 
You can find out about the paint by Consulting a 
local mason or masonry supply dealer. 

Underground living: Granted a reasonably dry 
cellar, you can give it the look and feeling of a room, 
instead of a power plant, without using an expensive 
parlor kind of finish. 


For the walls, especially concrete-block walls, 
this can be a matter of nothing more than a good 
coat of paint. If you want to get fussy, of course, 
you can fur out the walls and face them with hard- 
board or plywood. If you use hardboard, be sure it is 
tempered, (which makes it more damp-proof). Also, 
look into the various plastic-surfaced hardboards 
now on the market in a variety of solid colors and 
rugged patterns. If your choice is plywood, keep in 
mind the prefinished panels now available in 
grooved form, resembling random-width planking. 
The grooving makes it possible to set one panel (up 
to 4' x 8' each) next to another without any visible 
joints. The stufï is available in a variety of hard- 
wood surfaces. 

Overhead. The problem in finishing a base¬ 
ment ceiling, of course, is to conceal the raw guts 
of BX cables, ducts or steampipes, and rough cross- 
ties between the flooring joists. Lately, I’ve corne 
across several solutions to real low-budget in- 
genuity. 

One guy I know made a complété basement- 
room ceiling out of bamboo window blinds, avail¬ 
able from department stores. He just nailed up 
the blinds so they hung in loops—and some of the 
loops concealed steam pipes, BX, etc. Another 
underground genius pulled the same stunt with big 
sheets of canvas in a basement bar and game room 
fitted out with a lot of nautical paraphernalia that 
he uses and collects as an amateur sailor. 

But for low cost, you probably can't beat the 
scheme advanced by interior designer Richard 
Guthrie. He did it with paint: a light, bright color 
on the narrow edges of the joists; fiat black on 
everything between them—ducts, cables, ties and 
the wide sides of the beams themselves. Ail the 
unsightly stuff melts into a shadow. The net ef- 
fect is that of an even, striped ceiling. 
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Wall Wonder. Ever since I got the bill for a 
new bathroom, some months back, I’ve been on 
the watch for economical substitutes for wall tile. 
One that ought to meet the requirements both of 
the style-conscious wife and the boy who pays the 
bills is a heavy, semi-rigid plastic called Panlam, 
which cornes in sheets up to 4' x 8'. 

Each sheet is a kind of transparent vinyl sand¬ 
wich, with a visible pressed-in filling of burlap, 
glass-fiber, fabric or other material that forms a pat¬ 
tern as interesting as alraost any expensive wall- 
paper. But unlike wallpaper, this stuff resists stains 
and water—which makes it fine for kitchens and 
bathrooms. Your wife can wash off the splatter 
marks or the kids’ crayon drawings with soap and 

A 4' x 8' sheet of Panlam costs—for most of the 
patterns—from about $13.50 to $15. It can be ap- 
plied to plywood, plaster or wallboard with rubber- 
based contact-bond cernent. Details at local craft 
and hobby shops, or write Polyplastex, Inc., 441 
Madison Ave., New York, N-Y. 


Streamlining. A couple of months ago I tipped 
those of you whose Fraus were plugging for a 
modernized kitchen on an increasing trend in ap- 
pliances—the trend toward built-ins. Two of the 
most streamlined examples of this trend hâve just 
been put on the market. One is a combination 


refrigerator-freezer (General Electric) that hangs 
from the wall at eye-level, like a kitchen cabinet. 
It uses a new thin-wall insulation, lias three cabinet- 
type doors that close with magnetic catches. Looks, 
in fact, like a trio of average-sized wall cabinets, 
side by side. 

The other radical departure in the kitchen end 
of household engineering is a fold-away electric 
stove (Frigidaire). It consists of a set of surface 
burners (the oven is separate) that rest on the 
counter top when in use, afterwards fold up (with 
automatic shut-off) into the wall like a Murphy 
bed, thus freeing counter space for other use. 


Underfoot. Any of you do-it-yourself types who've 
been working out on floor-tiling are probably 
used to the familiar checkerboard pattern of as- 
phalt, linoléum, rubber or plastic square tiles. 

If you or whoever draws the plans around your 
place) are thinking of any future flooring projects, 
you’ve got new possibilities for something a little 
off-beat. 

These possibilities are opened by Robbins 
Geometile, which puts out diamond-shaped, six- 
sided and eight-sided tiles. They can be combined 
into a variety of patterns, and in ways that can 
make a room look longer or wider than it actually 
is. They’re available at most stores selling floor- 
coverings. 
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The Ballet 

That Two-flun 

BILL HART SHOT 

BY ERIC ST. CLAIR 


N ewt Kashkashia and I used to plan to get out 
to Signal Hill every Saturday to hunt Indians 
or to chase cattle rustlers, but generally something 
came up to keep him home. His people were 
Armenian and they had a ranch near Fresno, but 
they spent their winters in Long Beach selling 
raisins and dried figs in a store they had. On Sat- 
urdays there’d always seem to be a ton or two of 
raisins that Newt had to weigh out into one-pound 
bags. Ail that Mr. Kashkashia had to do was point 
and blow a little through his black mustache, and 
Newt and I would give up any plans we’d made. 
For his size, Mr. Kashkashia was as fierce a man as 
I hâve ever seen. 

But this Saturday was different. Maybe the 
ton of raisins had not corne in, maybe Mr. Kash¬ 
kashia just took pity on us; anyhow, here we were, 
tromping through the grass on Signal Hill, headed 
for the quarry. 

We’d been liiking like Indians, hunched over 
and with our feet pointed straight ahead, stepping 
carefully so as not crack any twigs—but there were 
no twigs in that lush grass, and I could see that 
Newt was getting tired of being Indians and noth- 
ing happening. He straightened up. “Look!” he 
yelled. “Rustlers! Head ’em off at the draw!” 

This was more like it. He sprang into the 
saddle of his black mustang and I piled onto my 
palomino named Pedro. Off we galloped whoop- 
ing and hollering so the rustlers would know we 
were coming and give us a good run. We were still 
going strong when we got to the quarry, but what 
we saw down in it knocked the rustlers clean out 
of our minds. 

That old quarry had always been there, always 
deserted the way quarries generally are, and it was 
still deserted—but sometime during those weeks 
we had been sacking raisins a town had sprouted 
on its floor. Not just any old kind of a town, mind 
you, but a spécial town, the sort of a town that was 
exactly what we had been wanting. 

It was a genuine and absolutely authentic Wild 


West town, with a general store and an assay office 
and three saloons, ail of them with hitching rails to 
tie your horse to. And every bit of it was ours! At 
least, nobody else was there claiming it. 

For a time we could only stare, then without a 
word we plunged down the slope for a doser look 
at our town. We reined up before the Last Chance 
Bar and slid off our cayuses. I slapped my Stetson 
against my chaps and my spurs jingled. Newt 
tugged at his vest and fingered his guns to make 
sure they’d be easy on the draw, and he spit on his 
solid-gold Sheriff badge and polished it with his 

With our narrowed eyes as cold as Steel we 
shouldered the saloon door open and swaggered 
through. There was nothing inside. There wasn’t 
even a back wall to the saloon, or a roof. Newt 
stiffened with surprise, but I was more sophisticated. 

I saw at once that our find was even more won- 
derful than we had first thought. The Kashkashias, 
you understand, were deeply religious in a religion 
that hated and feared the motion-picture theater. 
In his whole life Newton Kashkashia had never 
seen a movie. I had. l’d been going to movies 
every night, twice on Sundays, ever since I had been 
old enough to carry a five-cent piece. I knew a 

That was what this town was, a movie set. On 
this very spot perhaps the great Bill Hart himself 
had stood, leveling his guns to drill the villain. In 
a hushed voice I explained matters to Newt. He 
nodded; he knew ail about Bill Hart from me and 
from the other kids. “Like this,” he said tightly. 
“Bang bang!” 

It’s funny, but in that moment my Armenian 
friend. Newton Kashkashia was the spit and image 
of William S. Hart. And I remembered how once 
Newt had fought with the neighborhood tough. 
Newt hated fighting, but that kid had had it com¬ 
ing to him for a long time. It was a dirty job, but 
Newt had done what had to be done, and in true 
Bill Hart style. 


It came to me then why Newt was my best 
friend. He was Bill Hart, that’s who he was, scaled 
down a bit, but Bill Hart ail the same. 

Bill Hart—why, it must be an omen! 

Outside in the Street I stared hard at the build¬ 
ings while Newt watched silently. “You know,” I 
said finally. “I think I saw the picture they made 
here. It was a Bill Hart picture, I think.” 

We practically pulled off our caps and bowed 
our heads in reverence. Somewhere in that dust 
was the holy print of Bill Hart’s boot, if only we 
could find and identify it. But it was hard to do. 
The dust was pretty well kicked up, and what prints 
we did find could hâve been made by anybody. 


T hen Newt yelled. He had found a brass car- 
tridge shell, empty. We both put it to our noses 
and sniffed; Newt claimed he smelled powder, 
though I couldn’t detect it myself. 

“Bill Hart shot that bullet,” Newt said. “Two- 
Gun Bill Hart himself!” I nodded; you could tell 
by looking at it that it was a Bill Hart bullet. 
Round and smooth it was, and mighty businesslike. 
There wasn’t the shadow of a doubt of it. 

Newt’s handkerchief wasn’t any too clean so 
he borrowed mine which was still sort of fresh from 
Tuesday morning, to wrap the bullet. A bullet 
that Bill Hart had shot was worthy of the best. 

I watched Newt put it in his pocket. He had 
found it, and it was his bullet ail right, but I would 
gladly hâve chopped off my right arm at the elbow 
for a Bill Hart bullet to put in my pocket. We 
looked and looked for one for me, kicking around 
until we were dusty to our knees, but it wasn’t any 
use. Bill Hart never wasted his shots; one was ail 
he generally needed to straighten things out. 

I brushed some of the dust off myself and wiped 
sweat out of my eyes. "Let’s eat,” I said. “There’s 
only the one.” I think we had raisins and figs for 
lunch but I was too full of Bill Hart to notice how 
they tasted. Newt kept wrapping and unwrapping 
his bullet and asking me about whether he ought to 
get some reliable kind of brass polish to shine it up 
with, or whether it might not be better to leave it 
the way he had found it. More respectful. 

“I better shine her up good," he decided final¬ 
ly, and I agreed with him. "If I let her go she’ll 
turn ail green. I’il shine her every Saturday. You 
can help.” 

Again my heart warmed to Newt. He was a 
real pal; another fellow might hâve kept Bill Hart’s 
bullet to himself, but Newt was generous. 

Mr. Kashkashia forced a double handful of 
raisins on me when I left Newt at the store. I 
didn’t want the raisins of course, but whatever Mr. 
Kashkashia told me to do I did. I was afraid to 
throw them away even after I’d got out of his sight, 
so I ate them and wished I hadn’t. They were so 
sweet they made my teeth hurt. 

We never got to go back to our Wild West 


town. fnstead, we sacked raisins. “My dad,” Newt 
explained. “He don’t like bullets and he don’t 
like the movies. He says I can keep the bullet 
though—only I got to work for it, every Saturday.” 
It wasn’t my bullet, of course; it was Newt’s, but I 
had a sort of interest in it and so I helped out. We 
sacked so many raisins on those Saturdays that I 
am still sick of raisins, but every week regular we 
polished that bullet until it hurt our eyes to look 
at it. Bill Hart would hâve been proud of us. 

And then, on the last Friday of the school year 
I really did see the movie that had been shot in our 
Wild West town. I still remember the shock. 

I yield to nobody in my admiration for Fatty 
Arbuckle and Buster Keaton and Al St. John. I 
saw every picture they ever put out and they made 
me laugh until my face ached. But they cannot be 
mentioned alongside of William S. Hart. 

Well, the movie that had been made on Signal 
Hill was a movie with Fatty Arbuckle in it and 
Buster Keaton and Al St. John. I got sicker and 
sicker as I recognized each building and slowly 
realized that Newt’s bullet was not a Bill Hart 
bullet at ail. It was a mere Fatty Arbuckle bullet. 
How could I ever face Newt again? 

They were leaving for Fresno tomorrow night 
and I was supposed to help them pack. I knew 
something now that would make Newt feel cheap 
if he knew, but it would be only fair for me to tell 
him. He ought to know; I’d hâve to tell him be- 
cause he’d never find out any other way—he never 
saw any movies. 

I was pretty quiet while we worked, and after 
we were done Newt opened up the cigar box he 
kept things in and brought out the bullet and the 
well-worn cake of brass polish. Now was the time 
to tell him, now. I took a breath. “Newt—” I be- 
gan in a small voice. 

“Ray,” said Newt. “You’ve been a good pal, 
and I know you’d like this.” He held the bullet 

I backed off, shaking my head. 

“My dad,” Newt went on, “he says I can keep 
it because I eamed it. But I know he don’t like it 
around. So I’ll give it to you. We’U look at it to- 
gether when I corne back next fall.” He cradled 
the bullet in his hand, gazing at it. And once more 
the look on my Armenian friend’s face was pure 
Bill Hart, Bill Hart patting the shoulder of the girl 
he’d saved from the rustlers, sending her back to the 
man she’d been engaged to. Giving her up. “Take 
it,” he said, holding it out to me. 


I still hâve the bullet. We moved away from 
Long Beach that summer and I never saw Newt 
again. Being just kids, we never wrote to each 
other. I take the bullet out once in a while and 
shine it up. It’s still bright enough to be a genuine 
Bill Hart bullet—but it isn’t. 

I wish it was. — By Eric St. Clair 
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How Italy’s Government Lets Heroin Flood the U.S. 

Continued from page H -- 


probably live in exclusive neighborhoods, are 
church-goers, and very likely send their daughters 
to expensive private sehools. And the dope money 
sweated out by 17-year-old school kids from New 
York to Los Angeles pays for it ail. 

As customs officiais hâve corne to realize, today’s 
narcotics bosses hâve also made a switch in smug- 
gling methods. In the past, the practice was to stake 
everything on a few large contraband shipments en- 
trusted to professionals. The new wrinkle is to 
spread the goods among a large number of casuals 
such as seamen, GI’s and even tourists bent on pick- 
ing up a few bucks by delivering a small package to 
a certain address. 

How does it work? Take the Case of the 
Industrious Professor. It started with a tip-off: At 
night furtive figures were slipping through the iron- 
barred gâte of the darkened Schiapparelli plant in 
Turin—the one which had done such remarkable 
business with R.A.M.S.A.-Dr. Baccarani. (This 
Schiapparelli is not the famed cosmetics firm.) 

Fédéral narcotics agents drew a beat on the 
most regular visitor, a bushy-haired Italian 30 years 
of âge, named Egidio Calascibetta. Odd, Calasci- 
betta was forever riding the trains to Genoa and 
Naples, two of the biggest dope ports. 

One of the American agents made Calascibetta’s 
acquaintance in a train compartment. A beautiful 
friendship developed. The American let on he was 
in the rackets, and so did Calascibetta. The talk 
switched to heroin. Could Calascibetta tell where 
it could be had? You bet he could. You didn’t 
hâve to go farther than Calascibetta himself. 

On the night of February 15, 1953, the Italian 
handed the agent a two-pound sample in a car 
parked two blocks from the walled-in Schiapparelli 
plant. Arrested, Calascibetta gave away the works. 
He was buying the stuff from Professor Carlo Mig- 
liardi, technical director and number two man in 
the Schiapparelli firm. Professor—because he 
had formerly taught chemistry at the Milan 
University. 

Professor Migliardi took the rap like a man. 
He had sold dope to Calascibetta knowing full well 
that Calascibetta was no pharmacist or physician. 
The stuff, said the Professor, was the work of his own 
deft hands. He’d manufactured it ail on his own 


after hours in the plant’s laboratories. The rest of 
the management was in the clear, he swore, since he 
had acted behind their backs. In the past three 
years he had sold through Calascibetta and other go- 
betweens, the fantastic amount of 850 pounds of 
98% heroin, ail of which found its way into the 
U. S.—an §85 million deal. 

Pending an investigation, the Health Commis- 
sioner closed the Schiapparelli plant. Turin police 
announced that examination of records had shown 
“the firm had been lax in its internai control of 
narcotics.” 

The Health Commissioner disagreed. He 
found the records models of précision. In particular 
they showed that “the firm was not responsible for 
Professor Migliardi’s operations.” So after a three- 
week shutdown, Schiapparelli was licensed to make 
heroin again. 

On March 11, 1953, the New York Herald 
Tribune reported from Rome that "a fight is brew- 
ing between the Italian police and high government 
àuthorities over the disposition of the Schiapparelli 

The chief beneficiary of this fight seems to hâve 
been Professor Migliardi. Out on bail, he has been 
back on the job at Schiapparelli. More than two 
years hâve passed and there is no sign that his case 
will ever go on trial. 

However, a new chapter in the Schiapparelli 
case is being written. On March 1, 1955, the Rome 
Ministry of the Interior ordered the plant to stop 
production of narcotics for the time being. Stocks 
on hand were confiscated. The reason given: Black- 
market dealings. 

It is significant, and not at ail surprising, that 
the Italian press never breathed a word of this. 
Nor were there any prior news stories telling how 
and why Schiapparelli had got into hot water 
again. 

In the spring of 1953, the heroin-makers were 
attacked from a new quarter. The World Health 
Organization, a United Nations subsidiary, de- 
manded a world-wide ban on the manufacture and 
medical use of heroin. As a resuit, the United 
Nations took up the matter, and on June 23 signed 
the so-called “New York Protocol of 1953” banning 
heroin altogether. 


In Italy any physician or druggist 

can buy heroin as easily as aspirin. 


JUNE, 1955 




Wliat Makes Dad a 
Great Man ? 



I teach history to the seventh and eighth 
grades at Roosevelt Intermediate School in 
Wichita, Kansas. Each year I contrant my stu- 
dents with this question: "Who, in your opin¬ 
ion, was the greatest person who ever lived?” 
This survey o£ an average of 225 students be- 
tween the âges of 13 and 16 has for three con¬ 
secutive years placed Jésus first, Lincoln second, 
and Washington third. (For some reason wom- 
en are seldom listed.) 

Each year I am happy to read several replies 
which simply say, “My Dad is the greatest.” 
Those fathers should be proud. Quite naturally 
the question arises, “What are the qualifies that 
Dad possesses to make him rank so high?” Well, 
I put it to 208 students. The consensus listed 
five main attributes in this order: that made Dad 
a great guy. They are: 

I. Dad is understanding. When we hâve a 
problem, he is ready to listen. He will be pa¬ 
tient and kind in his response. 

2. Dad is interested in the same things we are. 
He shares his récréation with us. 

3. Dad has a good sense of humor. He’s loads 
of fun to be with. 

4. Dad loves us. 

S. He is fair with our allowance. 

—By Robert O’Rourke 


The protocol shortly became law in most of the 
United Nations. Five countries which had been 
importing small amounts of heroin for experimental 
purposes decided on a total ban: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Bolivia, Canada and Finland. The combined 
heroin use of these nations had never exceeded 15- 
20 pounds a year, nor had any of them ever contrib- 
uted to the dope traffic. 

Italy’s représentatives, too, had signed the New 
York Protocol, just as they had in 1925, 1931 and 
1946 when similar agreements were adopted. These 
earlier covenants were designed to outlaw the inter¬ 
national traffic in heroin by banning its manufac¬ 
ture and export except for small quantifies to be 
used medically—the framers of the agreements 
evidently being under the impression that the nar- 
cotic has some medical value. 

As in the past, the Italian government is again 
dragging its feet when it cornes to honoring its 
signature. The 1953 New York Protocol was sub- 
mitted to the Italian Parliament as a matter of rou¬ 
tine—and promptly buried. “The long delay is 
giving underworld forces the chance for obstructive 
efforts,” the Herald Tribune conunented on Novem- 
ber 30, 1954. 

It has been suggested that the U. S. government 
may be negotiating secretly with Italy on heroin. 
This writer knows, from our embassy people in 
Rome and from Interpol’s Dr. Dosi, that the Italians 
are being reminded frequently of their failure to 
try really to do something about the heroin situa¬ 
tion. But this has been going on practically since 
the end of World War II. The pressures hâve oc- 
casionally had their tiny successes—such as the arrest 
now and then of some U. S.-bound smuggler at the 
Rome-Ciampini airport, the partial shutdowns of 
the narcotics factories, and Italian officiais’ state- 
ments that they were going to investigate the situa¬ 
tion. Without the American pressure, weak though 
it is, the situation would no doubt be even worse. 

But as far as can be determined, at ho time hâve 
there been any definite negotiations between U. S. 
and Italian représentatives about heroin. If there 
hâve been, they deserve a prize for the vaguest dip¬ 
lomatie palavers in history. 

Some people suspect that certain bureaucratie 
éléments in Washington who like their narcotics 
commission jobs, safaris to exotic places on expense 
accounts, and the thrill of posing as thugs in water- 
front dives, fail to make the tacts clear to other gov- 
érnment agencies and to the public. 

Certainly a really tough Washington ultimatum 
to Italy could stop the whole sickening, festering 
business. 

Unless that happens, many, many more thou- 
sands of American teenagers are beyond question 
going to become physical and moral wrecks because 
of heroin addiction. 

“The situation,” says Narcotics Commissioner 
Anslinger, “is out of control.” 

—By Henry Jordan 
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The Day the Genfuty Ended 

BY FRANCIS IRBY GWALTNEY 


In that serene and happy town he seemed to hâve 
entered adult life with ail the gifts that 
fortune could bestow-health, money, security, 
and a beautiful, intelligent, passionately 
responsive wife. Then, like a lightning flash 
ending a dream, came the sustained, shattering 
horror that would awake him to the world. 
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What iNext! 


Exciting New Articles , Stories, and Features in July 



You'll hâve ail this—and many other stories, articles 
and features. Seems to us it would be a Smart move to 
ask your newsdealer to 

cjiHVL/ JJLj 'SlueLs&lz, HOiO! 
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fUoûlniiÿdj? 

Your help can mean the différence between 
the “Yes” or the “No” that answers this 
child’s frightened question. For the girl’s 
father has Cancer. 

Cancer plays no favorites. It strikes 
young as well as old, rich and poor, strong 
and weak. It lays its black finger on 1 out 
of every 4 Americans. But this terrible 
scourge can be conquered. 

It will be conquered. If you help. 

The American Cancer Society—through 
a légion of doctors, technicians, scientists, 

dreaded disease. And every year soine 
75,000 men, women and children win their 
own personal victory in the fight back to 
health. 

But too many are lost. Too many seek 
care too late. To fight this healing war 
takes money —money for éducation, re- 
search, drugs, equipment. 

Will you help conquer Cancer? By a 
check — to help others. By an annual 
checkup —to help yourself. What you give 
today may mean the différence between 
“Yes” and "No” for yourself—or someone 
dear to you—in the days to corne. 

American 
Cancer Society 









